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STRAW FOR FODDER. 





In & recent conversation with Jonn JonnsrTon, 
and ‘speaking of his success as a farmer, he re- 
marked: ‘‘I should have made more money if I 
had found out the value of straw for fodder fifteen 
years earlier.” 

There can be no doubt that if wheat, barley or 
oats are cut before they are ripe, the straw, when 
cured without rain, makes valuable fodder. Ohem- 
jeal analyses and practical experience alike show 
thisto be true. But if the grain is allowed to get 
dead ripe, or if it is much exposed to rains, there 
is little more nutriment in the straw than in saw- 
dust ! 

We have always been of the opinion that Ameri- 
can farmers think too much of straw! They feed 
toe much straw and too little grain.. When grain 
and hay are as high as they are at present, there is 
a great temptation to sell all that can be spared, 
and to depend on straw to carry the stock through 
the winter. Those who do so make a great mis- 
take. 

We suspect that what Mr. Jonnston meant was, 
that he would have done better had he discovered 
sooner the benefit of cutting grain earlier and se- 
curing the straw in good order, and then feeding it 
out in connection with oil-cake, corn and buck- 
wheat meal, &c. In this way he would have saved 
a large amount of hay, and been enabled to winter 
more cattle and sheep. In thishe is undoubtedly 
tight. He owes his remarkable success as a farmer, 
in a great degree, to his practice of feeding so many 
sheep and cattle in winter—and feeding them well 
He has fed out on his farm hundreds of tuns of 
dileake and thousands of bushels of corn. He has 


taised as much as two thousand bushels of corn in 
year, but never sold a bushel! He has made his 
farm one of the richest and most productive in the 
State, but it has not been done by feeding straw. 
He is careful-to preserve and feed out his straw, 
but he by no means depends on this alone. Straw 


fed in connection with grain is excellent, but straw 
alone will starve the cattle and starve the land— 
and in the end starve the farmer also. 

That there is great difference in the value of 
straw has been fully shown by the analyses of Dr. 
Vortoxer, Dr. Anpgrson and other chemists, 
Both these gentlemen found that wheat, barley and 
oat straw, when the grain was rot cut until dead 
ripe, was not half as nutritious as that cut when 
ripe; and when the grain was cut before it was ripe 
—asit may be without loss—the difference was still 
greater. For instance, Dr. Vor.oxer analyzed 
three samples of straw, one “green,” another 
“ fairly ripe,” and the third “over-ripe.” Of solu- 
ble protein compounds, the green straw contained 
when dry, 6.56, the ripe 8.13, and the over-ripe 
1.54 per cent.; of sugar, gum, mucilage and ex- 
tractive matters, the green contained 19.08, the 
ripe 12.59, and the over-ripe 3.79 per cent. The 
total per centage of nitrogen in the dry straw was: 
green, 1.62; ripe, 0.76; over-ripe, 0.68. 

These are very remarkabje results. The amount 
of protein or flesh-forming compounds in green oat 
straw is ae large as in ordinary meadow hay, The 
greater portion of this matter, too, is found in a 
soluble condition, and would therefore be easily 
digested. As the straw approaches maturity, this 
nitrogenized matter dwindles down to less than 
one-half. 

Of sugar, gum, and other matters soluble in 
water, not less than 19 per cent. are found in the 
green straw, against less than 4 per cent. in the 
over-ripe straw. These are the most valuable nu- 
tritive constituents, and the results show that the 
straw of oats cut green is four times as nutritious 
as that allowed to get over-ripe. The sugar, &c., 
of the straw is turned into indigestible woody 
fibre. The green straw contains only 25 per cent. 
of this substance, while the fairly ripe straw con 
tains 82, and the over-ripe 42 per cept. of this ip 





digestible matter. 
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Pea-haulm is the most nutritious of all straw. 
It contains 14 per cent. of soluble matter, 14 per 
cent. of nitrogen, and over 24 per cent. of oil. ‘It 
approximates more closely in composition and 
value to hay than any other straw. It should 
never be wasted. 


To ee — 


TOO MUCH AND TOO LITTLE STOCK. 





Ir is a great error to keep too much stock. Every 
farmer should make it a rule to keep his cattle and 
They should never 
It is poor economy 


sheep in a thriving condition. 
be allowed to decline in flesh. 
of the year. 


to starve an animal at 


Every observing farmer knows that cows well fed, 


any season 


and kept warm and comfortable during the winter, 
will give more milk next summer. Young cattle 
rarely recover from the effects of a winter’s expos- 
ure and a scanty supply of unnutritions food. So 
with sheep: the wool from those poorly wintered 
is not so good in qnality or quantity as that from 
sheep preperly fed*and cared for. 

If you have too much stock, either sell a portion 
of it, or buy some kind of grain to feed with the 
straw, corn-stalks, hay, &c.; and do not forget one 
thing: 
yard or stable will save much food. In our cold 
winters this fact is of the ntmost importance. The 


less which the country sustains from the neglect of 


30 tiauny farmers to previde sheds and barns for 
their cat!) I! 's Inealculable. 
But while it is a mistaken policy to keep too 


mneh stock, it is equally poor economy to keep too 
little. One of our Wheatland farmers said to us, 


ago, “ T have just returned from C:n- 
The land around 


a few days 
ada-—and it is asplendid country. 
Paris. and all through the oak-openings of that 
section, reminded me of the best districts ip West- 
ern New York. 
pretty hard. They do net keep stock enongh. It 
is all grain. I was on one ‘farm of 150 acres, and 
the whole stock on it consisted of 15 sheep, 3 cows, 
$3 head of young cattle and three or four horses. 
The farmer had a stack of peas as long as a freight 
train, but he seemed afraid to buy sheep to eat the 
pea-straw.” 

Tt is possible that the farmer thinks sheep are 
too high to purchase at this time, and that, under 
the circumstances, it will be better to let the food 
go to wuaste than to run the risk of loosing money 
by a decline in the value of the sheep. Asa rule, 
juowever, it should be the aim of every wheat-grow- 
ing farmer to keep sheep enough to convert into 
manare all the hay, straw, corn-stalks, pea-haulm, 


&e., raised on the farm. And generally we think 
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a warm, well-sheltered, comfortable barn- 


3ut they are running the land | 


—==== 
it will pay to feed out the peas, corn, &e., as well 
If we would keep up our land, we mest make mg. 

| hure; and the better we feed our stock, the better 
will be the manure. 


ro 


HOW IS A MAN TO LEARN FARMING?! 





Just as he would acquire any other art or pro- 


| fession : by serving an apprenticeship to it. This ig 
really the only sate answer to the question. 
If agricultural education be not practical 


neither is it profitable. Of course we do not cal] 
it useless—no addition to mental wealth is ever gl. 
together useless—but it stops short of the point 
where, in ordinary Janguage, it can be turned to 
use. What do young men go Colleges of Agricn]. 
ture for? It is that they may there learn how to 
make a livelihood and income by farming. Bot if 
the education they receive be not practical, it wil] 
not enable them’ to reach thisend. The student of 
agriculture may have acquired a knowledge of the 
general principles involved in his profession, but, 
until he has learned the art, this knowledge cap 
not guide aright. And a graduate of either the 
Highland Society’s examinations, or those of the 
Royel. Agricultural College, who has not added 
practical knowledge to his sciences, will only bring 
his diploma tocontempt. These, it may be said, are 
mere assertions ; but examples in abundance of the 
| insufficiency of mere general and scientific know. 
ledge can be cited in illustration of their accuracy, 

No one is Jess likely than the present writer to 
contend for a regard to agriculture exclosively asa 
money-making routine of operations. Let ns ad- 
mit it cordially and gratefilly as ‘the art of all 
the sciences,” affording, in its intelligent proseen- 
tion, seope for the exercise and enjoyment of the 
whole nature of man. The farm is no mere field 
for dull routine: it is the platform on which the 
best minds cf the day are successfully employing 
their highest energies. We must not, however, 
forget that agriculture is a routine of operations: 
and unless a man knows how each is to be per 
| formed, he is not an agriculturist. Instruction in 

the details of farm practice is thus an essential 
part of agricultural education; and unless our agri- 
‘cultural colieges take jealous an: especial care of 
this, the agricultural degree which they confer 
upon their finished students will prove, agricultur- 
ally, worthless, 

| - Suppose the case, which is not impossible mnles 
this care be taken, of a farmer writing “ M.R.A. 
Q.” after his name who can not “ make his rent!” 
That would be an awkward thing for the instite- 
tion which had passed him! J¢ would of course 
become the laughing stock of those whose respert 
it especially desires to gain. And what would 
the effect on him? Where the pride with which his 
| diploma was received ? 

‘You professed,” we imagine him addressing 
the aut! orities, “to have done all that your institt 
tion could for me. I was conpetent, in your judg 
ment, as an agriculturist. I bad answered all your! 
questions, and-you made me a member of your 
body, and sent me out with your diploma, prepared 
| to take a farm, and expecting, as I believed you, @ 

prosper on it. [found myself incompetent. Your 
|chemistry and botany, and your agricultotal 
lleeture ‘were insutlicient. I bad not learoal 
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— 
frou you i \ vor whet rive lay or lers, ( ither in 
the field or stead; nor did [know when 
they had been properly and sufficiently obeyed 
Your diploma las been wihless to me. My con- 


fidence in it has resulted in all this loss and waste. 
My son shal! seek Ais qualifications as an agricultu- 
rist at the han ls ot a working farmer. He shall 
never blame me for seuding him where only the 
/ sciences are tanght, where practical instruction is 
considered comparatively unimportant, or in any 


degree inferior in rank or valae, where the result | 


on every student’s future farm at harvest time is 
not kept in view as the end and test of his instrue- 
tions, by every te acher in the place.” And this is 
pot the language of angry disappointment. It is, 


we firmly believe, the language of true and suber | 


jodg rent. 

The man whose agricultural instructions we 
should seek must be jirst an energetic and success- 
fal farmer. And next, he must have such a know 
ledge of the sciences as enables him to recognise in 


everg fact he witnesses uvon his farm the illustra- | 


tion of a general law. What a magnificent agency 


for agricultural education must that institution be | 


where every phase and side of this man’s profes- 
sional ability and character is especially exhibited 
by a separate professor ; where every jem of the 
qualifications he posesses is represented by a 
teacher who has directed his life-long attention to 
jast that p uticular point; and where, over all these, 
isthe commanding harmonising influence of the 
Christian gentleman. In such an institution agri- 
cultural students are sure in every way to prosper, 
and genuine agricultural education is certain to be 


given i ] received, e 

But this will never be unless here, as in the in- 
stance 0 “rel sentative teacher, practical ag- | 
ricultu ccupy the leading place, and st 
gesst'ii! bin vent shall prove the efficiency | 
Qi the | 1} iven ‘ | 

It Ht} ! S in sueh an institu- | 
tion be r fas the for which it was estab- 
lished—-it proficiency in them alone gives rank, 
gonsiderati -if sound practical in- 





telligence and ability » field (the leading qual- 
ification of oar representative teacher) shall come 
to be regarded ak’ conferring only second-rate posi- 
tion and inferior rank—if the farm and farming 
shall ever come to occupy the second place in the | 
estimation of the teachers and the pupils—if the | 
place shall ever thus degenerate, as we should say, | 
to be either a lounge or a gymnasium, as it may | 
happen, for mere students of the sciences, then itsag- 
ricultural influence and value will bave gone—it | 


} 
| 


will certainly and qui kly fall. Andin the inter- 

ests of English agriculture, which will want some- 
thing usetul in its place, we confidently say—the | 
sooner the hetter.—Loudon Gardeners’ Chronicle. | 
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Law AGatys1 -In Denmark the farmers 
} 


are boni:! vy law to destroy the cora maripold, 


and in Fra a farmer vsue‘his neighbor who 


W REDS 


bevlects te ite the thistles upon his land 


the pro eason. Tn Austria a similar regulation 


. bas ben Npose bv } risinfrve ant ority, Will, it 


We i \ - i 
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the roadsides and ex} 
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are they enforced ? | 


SHELTER FOR ANIMALS, 


Anmats differ in no degree from ourselves in 
the appreciation of a dry bed and a dry skin—a 
warm corner in winter and a cool one in summer. 
How imploringly will cattle and. sieep stand at 
the field gate in bad weather, when they know 
that there is better shelter. for them elsewhere. 
How quickly sheep will avail themselves of a wooden 
hurdle, a hard road, or even a wheelbarrow or 
piece of board to lay upon, so as to avoid contact 
with the wet ground (damp sheets). It is a well 
known and admitted fact, that a saving of one- 
third in food resulis from providing shelter when 
required, 

Exposure, even in dry weather, to a sharp wind, 
abstracts an immense amount of calorie from the 


| body, which must be made good by the fuel or fat 


of the tood. Even. with well-wooled s} eep, this 
takes place in a degree, and it must interfer» with 
their repose, for we can not rest well when cold, 

It is surprising how easily one may extemporise 
effective shelter. I find it desirable to house ani- 
mals at night, and turn them. out in the day: the 
extreme variation gives them cold. [| therefore, 


}after threshing my first wheat, stack the straw, 
| thatch it ready for next harvest, place it on a pas 


ture, surround it at some distance with hu 
ae 
i 


throw down a little straw close to the stack 
make this the night-fold yard for my cattle. Hi 
they get their cake, bran or dry food. Bullecks 
| soon establish, by rnbbing and groom ng theinselves, 


aconifortable arcade of straw on either side o: 


each end—according tothe wind. Under this \ 
lie comfortably ensconced, free from driving rains 


|} or strong cold winds, and in the day-time, weat!er 


permitting, go to the feeding ground 
The act of grooming themselves gives cleanliness, 


1C- | . . P . " 
and stimulates circulation in the skin, and pays 
| well in the health and condition of tl 


ant e. 
They know, if their. owners do not, that wliea 
straw is a non-conductor of heat or damp, and 
they choose it for their bed with unerring sagavity 


| J. J. Mecut, in London Gardeners’ Chronicle 


— oo 


Satmon.—The Boston Cultivator states that a 


| salmon, registered and identified, was known to 


gain eleven pounds and a quarter in five weeks and 
two days, being but ten pounds first and twenty- 


‘ : 
one pounds and a quarter when finally taken! 1 


| singular thing is that nothing is ever found in t 


stomach of the captured salmon, but, like mullet, 
which the ancients used to regard as the type of 
all starvelings and fasters, ordinary dissection can 


never show what it feeds upon. But, the truth 


| seems to be that.it has a remarkably rapid diges- 


tion of the minute crustaceans, which it devours 


| in immense numbers. 


PTT Ls MS 
A Seven Years’ Bean. —The Maine Farmer 


Says: 


* Oalifornia is great on agricultural productions, 
The latest thing we have noticed is a bean which 


+ 


es al uits for seven years, It was imported 


f f 
from the Sandwich Islands,” 
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TOP-DRESSING MEADOWS. 





We have repeatedly called the attention of the 
readers of the Genesee Farmer to the great benefits 
derived from top-dressing old meadows, clover 
fields, &c. It is gratifying to see the increased at- 
tention paid to this subject. We know of no im- 
provement that is so well calculated to increase 
the products of our agriculture. If we increase 
the yield of wheat in a given instance, the wheat 
is sold off the farm, and that is the end of it. With 
grass and clover, however, the case is very different. 
Any increase in the grass or clover crop enables us 
to make more manure, and we reap the benefit of 
it for years to come. ‘Manure your green crops,” 
is the English motto. One of the best farmers in 
Shropshire once remarked to the writer: “Insure 
me a‘good crop of turnips, and I will insure you a 
good crop of everything else.” It isso with clover 
and grass. The more clover and grass we grow, 
and feed out on the farm, the more manure we can 
make and the richer will our land become. 

The editor of the Massachusetts Plowman re- 
cently alluded to the “ wonderful effects of even a 
slight dressing of a compost of dried muck and 
manure on fields exhausted by repeated cropping,” 
and says: 

“We know that there are many who do not ap- 


preciate the fact that it is possible to double the 
yield of the State in ten years by a more generous 


application of those fertilizing materials which lie | 


upon almost every farm; the hoardings of ages of 
vegetable growth and decay, and which only need 
to be removed from swamps and meadows to the 
uplands, and mingled with the manure from the 
barnyard to add immensely to the productiveness 
ot their fields. 

“ We stood a few weeks ago upon a field in the 
eastern part of the State, from which the owner 
had just taken a second crop of well-cured rowen, 
which by actual weight upon the town scales was 
over two tuns to the acre. We have walked over 
hundreds of acres this autuion of similar land 
that the owners have not seen fit to mow the 
second time, or if mowed has produced but a small 
crop in comparison; and the reason is that the 
annual top-dressing, so essential to keeping mowing 
lands in good heart, had been négiected, and all 
the manure (and there was none too much) has 
been applied to other and less remunerative crops.” 


After speaking of the advantages of composting 


swamp muck with manure, he says: 
“We observe that some farmers are afraid to 


use large quantities, lest the strength of their barn | 


manure should be too much diluted; vut in this, 
we think, they labor under a great mistake, for 
in every cord of muck in which fermentation 
can be established, its nature is so entirely changed 


by the chemical action which ensues as to fit it at | 


once for the use of the grass crop; and exposure 


a r = ———= 
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continued supply of nourishment, not only for o 
season but for several. ’ ” 
“There are few farms in which attention to thi 
simple but well-established fact in husbandry vill 
not add to the hay crop annually enough of profit 
to pay for the enlarged barn-room which will bg 
required to shelter it. And while there are gneh 
ample deposits of valuable muck in every neigh- 
borhood, it does seem strange to see farmers n 
lecting to provide it as an absorbent for their liquid 
manures, or using the solid manures of the barp 
and barnyard without any admixture with a mq 
terial which is as ‘plenty as dirt,’ but which, when 
rightly treated, becomes as precions as gold. 
“Upon old fields and upland mowing, muck from 
the swamps and meadows becomes a valuable fen 
tilizer without composting, but the process of ity 


beneficial effects are discoverable in the increased 
greenness of the spring verdure, and the larger 
weight of the summer mowing; and it illusPates, 
even in this inditferent and somewhat negligent 
way of using, that muck is one of the good things 
of which a Yankee farmer can never have too 
much, provided he puts it in the right place.” 


fod -_-- a 


BEES IN WISCONSIN. 





Eps, GenEsEE Farmer: The people of this State 
are getting somewhat waked up on bee matters, 
The present year has been very unpropitions, and 
many have failed to realize any profits from their 
bees. There has been* but .few swarms and very 
little surplus stored this season. Those who do 
not look well to their bees will find that many of 
their stocks will die of starvation before spring, 
Late swarms have laid up but little more than 
enough to just live along for a month or two, In 
some more favored localities, where white clover 
abounds, bees have stored up some ‘surplus, and 
have increased moderately. In this favored locality 
bees have increased by swarming perhaps about % 
per cent. A neighbor, from about sixteen stocks, 
has received nea:ly two hundred pounds of cap 
honey. I had, from about one-half as many, 
about the same amount. The old-fashioned bor 
|hive, with caps or drawers above, is the hive in 
common use. For the last two years people have 
| commenced using Lanestrorn’s and other movable 
|frame hives. Some are very much. pleased with 
|them; others think them of no account. Ibe 
| lieve the most scientific men agree that the movable 
| frame, in some shape, is very desirable. 
Rolling Prairie, Dodge Od.,-~Wis. L. L. Farremm, 





. 
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| Hier Farmrne.—lIt is stated in the last Mark 
Lane Express that Mr. Hupson has expended de 
ring the last twenty-five years, on his farmof 
twelve hundred acres, in Norfolk, $350,000 for oil 
cake, and $250,000 for artificial manures! We 
have been on Mr. Hvpson’s farm, and may say that, 
though originally very poor, it is now one of the 
most productive farmsin England—and no wonder, 
Twenty dollars per acre each year for manure and 


to the sun and atmosphere enables it to give out a| imported cattle food would soon make any land rich! 


decomposition is slow, and its good effects are nog 
immediately apparent; but after a year or two its 
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¢ NOTES BY 8. W. 





D. G. Mrronett’s (Ikz Marsix) remarks in the 
last Farmer on the bootlessness of growing corn at 
the East on a light, sandy soil, are to the point. 
When I see such large fields of corn growing on 
sandy Long Island, at so great an expense for ma- 
pure from the city, I can only say it is a pleasant 
way for a citizen or a farmer to expend his heredi- 
tary wealth. If Ike would seed down his poor 
fields with clover, the same manure that gives him 
a small crop of corn would, if properly applied, 
give him a large crop of clover, and he would not 
have to complain that the clover, like the corn, 
“has a rank appetite for the inorganic elements of 
the soil.” I appreliend, however, that corn, like 
all the cereal grasses, draws more on the organic 
elements of the soil than on its mineral constit- 
uents; but clover being a leguminous plant, col- 
jects much of its organic elements from the atmos- 
phere. Give to the soil of one acre, as much rich 
stall manure as is commonly applied to four acres, 
and you will have as much corn; but should you 
do the same by clover, it would fall down and rot 
on the ground. It is said that Mronr cuts three 
orops of clover in one season. This is only done 
by the application of liquid manure after every 
cutting. But apropos of clover meadows, some 
ssy clover only lasts two seasons; let your second 
crop of clover go to seed on the ground every 
seoong! or third season, and it will never run out, 
if a moderate top-dressing is put on every season ; 
but be sure that your top-dressing is free from 
thistle and dock seed, or it will give you trouble, 
For a small patch, liquid manure is best, as it is 
free from foul seed, and is more economical of the 
manure it contains. 

Josepx Wricut’s EigHTeeN-ROWED Dent Corn. 
If any man doubts that Wrieut never gets less, 
and often more, than one hundred bushels of 
shelled corn from an acre, let him come and see the 
great stouts of husked corn-stalks that now stud 
his large corn-field, and his credulity will vanish 
into thin air. There they stand, twelve to fourteen 
feet high, six feet at the base, defying the autumn’s 
blast. They are only a few feet apart, north and 
south, with three rows cf corn stubble between. 
The whole surface, so clean when the corn was 
earing, is now covered with a thick mat of chick 
wead. This field has grown the same large crops 
of corn every year at the expense of twenty to 
twenty-five two-horse loads of manure to the acre 
yearly. The large ligneous stalks are all cut up by 
horse-power, and fed with meal to his large farm 
stock. 

Mr. W. imports his seed corn yearly from the 
West, as the cob here grows larger, and the ker- 
nels shorter every year from its own seed, until 
the dent runs out. No Illinois frost could have 
hart Wrient’s corn this season, as-it was glazed 
before the fatal 31st of August so much complained 
of at the West. So much for good farming. 

I this day shelled two ears of Wrient’s dent 
corn, and one of his largest Long Island white flint 
corn, with the following results: 
lear red cob dent, 934 in. long, 83¢ in. circumference, measured, 
TI c .ccccoccee 060600cecses 000 ccnccede cmcneces 13 pints, 


lear red edb dent, 103¢ in. long, T}¢ in. circumference, m vasured, 
SEL noc céievececssncesvenes sebimesepeunesdestias 1 pints. 


Thus the largest ear yielded one and a half, full 
pints, wine measure, and the other one gill less, 
plump measure; while the Long Island white flint, 
grown on the same soil, and the largest ear se- 
lected, measured two-thirds leas than the largest 
ear. The measure of each was a little rounding, 
and the flint corn was very dry, while the other 
contained some moisture. 


How TO GET A HEAVY OROP OF TURNIPS AFTER 
Sweer Corn THE 8aMe sEason.—Sow the seed of 
the white French turnip to raise the plants, as you 
would cabbage plants, only wider apart, so as to 
get large, stocky plants. After your early sweet 
corn is picked, cut up the stalks, fork over the 
ground, burying the stubble together with a dress- 
ing of hen dung or other fine manure; then take 
up your plants carefully, with plenty of soil on the ° 
roots, set thém two to two and a half feet apart, 
and if it is dry weather water them with liquid 
manure, soap suds, &c, This will keep off worms, 
and the plants will grow apace. I have them now 
measuring five inches in diameter, transplanted 
about the middleof August. They are the favorite 
turnip here. 





HOW TO MAKE DOCILE HORSES. 


Tue docility and amazing instinct of the Arab 
horse are shown to proceed mainly from his-con- 
stant association with the family of his owner— 
sharing their food, sleeping in their tent, and lustly 
from the early age at which he is broken in, which 
they say checks the development of the spleen—a 
very important point io the opinion of the Arabs: 

“ At the age of eighteen to twenty months the 
colt is mounted by a child, who takes him to water, 
goesin search of grass or leads him to the pasture, 
Not to hurt the bars, he guides him with a longe, 
or a tolerably soft mule’s bit. This exercise is 
good for them both. Thechild grows up a horseman, 
and the colt acquires the habit of carrying a weight 
proportioned to his strength. He learns to walk, 
to fear nothing, and itis in this manner, say the 
Arabs, that ‘we contrive never to have restive 
horses.’ For the first few days the bit is covered 
with undressed wool, partly with a view not to 
hurt his bars, and partly to allure him to docility 
by the saltish flavor of which he is so fond, -When 
he begins to champ the bit, the task is nearly ac- 
complished. This preparatory exercise takes place 
morning and evening. Thus sagaciously handled, 
the young animal will be ready to be mounted in 
the early part of the autumn—when he will be 
less tormented by the flies and heat. Wealthy 
owners, before they allow their colt to be mounted 
bya grown-up man, sometimes have him led up 
and down gently for a fortnight with a pack-saddle 
on his back, supporting two baskets filled with sand.” 


When he is about thirty months old, the colt is 
taught not to break loose from his rider when the 
latter sets foot to earth, and net even to stir from 
the spot where the bridle has been passed over his 
head and allowed to drag on the ground. Especial 
care is taken in teaching this lesson, because it is 





lear Long Island flint, 12 in. long, 53g in. at butt and 4}¢ in. in 
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one of great importance in Arab life. 
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RAISING IMPROVED STOCK. 


; 
Turs branch of industry constitutes one of the 


principal sources of profit to farmers ; consequently 
we may supposed that it occupies their attentive 
thought, All intelligent farmers agree upon one 
point: that the stock they raise, no marter whether 
it be the horse, the neat cattle, the sheep or swine, 
bey should, for profit, be of the most approved 
kind. Through the medium of some spirited indi- 
viduals, some of the best improved stock that for- 
eizn countries has produced have been imported, 
composing the varieties above indicated. Chis 
k has = en exhibited at our State and County 
Fairs, and it has awakened the mind to active com- 
petition, rhe the result has proved a marked and 
visible improvement—as every individual who has 
ick and experienced eye cau readily see that a 
great improvement has been made when he com- 
pares the stock which now graces the farmers’ pas- 
tures and barn-yards with that which was seen 
there in 1840. No good farmer will remain con- 
tent with the progress he has made while there is 
still room for more improvement. Fer their en- 
couragement it may truly be said: there is little 
fear that the multiplication of improved i 
will exceed the demand, as it is a well-es 
fact that in Europe, where scientific breedin ] 
been successfully practised for half a century, the 
t 














advance of prices have steadily kept pace with the 
improvement until many animals have br t 
pric es which would seem almost fabulous, 1 } 
deemed it not unseasonable to present tle forego- 
ing remarks, as I wish to illustrate them by stati: 


with what c amparatively trifling expenditnre every 
farmer may, in a short period, raise up a herd of 
fine improved animals, For this purpose I cordi- 
ally invite farmers to call at my farm and examine 
a cow of the Durham breed, whic! 1 L purchase‘ in 
the month of M: iv, 1858, for $12 from a g 
man to whom I sok ac shoice bull "and 1 heifer 


8 Iperior milking qualities, some years ago, whe 


was raising Durham stock. The animal I allude to 
was then s two-year-old heifer, with a heifer calf 
t her side drop yped a few days previous. From 





this heifer and her then calf I have raised six 
calves—four heifers and Ris bulls—making this 
stock now eight in number. 
now with calf, with a pre mise of increasing the num- 
These 


Three of them are 








ber to eleven animals the coming spri 
animals, with the exception of one bull calf—which 
[ have sold—I hope to exhibit at our next fall’s 
“attle show. I make this statement simply to en- 
» such farmers as decline raising improved 
h money 


courage 
stock, on the ground that it costs too mur 
to make the first purchase, to prove to them that, 
with an outlay of $125, they may in four or five 


arge herd, as to numbers, pro- 





years rear a pretty ] 
vided they do not dispose of any of the increase. 
While rearing an improved herd they can dispose 
of the old animé ils to make room for the new herd. 
Address of Hon. Georae Vat before the Rensellear 
County Agric ultural Society. 
6 —— 

Lrmtne Hay.—A correspondent of the Country 
Gentleman preters lime to salt for sprinkling on 
- of air-slaked lime is sufficient 





t 
ac ¢ 1 ate oll “Ge 
liness, and stock relish the hay 





thus prepared. 


It is said to absorb the moisture 








FARMER. 


ARTIFICIAL FISH-B DING. 
Srepnen H. Ainsworth, President of the West. 
ern New York Fruit-Growers’ Society, gives the 
following interesting account of his experiments ip 
fish-breeding. He says: 

5. have t taken a very great interest in the grow. 
ing of brook trout artificis ally in ponds on my place, 
] have tried from seven years’ old down to last 
spring’s hatching, in three different ponds, keeping 
the young fry until two years’ old before I put 
them into the large pond with the older ones, at 
which time they are able to take care of them- 
selves, The original stock was put in my larger 
pond, containing sixty-one square rods of ground, 
fourteen feet ceep, supplied from. sprir 
years ago last spring, 1,400 in number, 
from one to four years’ old. The y weigh now from 
one to three pounds each. They have been fed 
daily with liver, and are about as teme as kittens— 
come at call, and take their food like pigs, throw- 
ing themselves clear out of the water in their haste 
for the food, by the five hundred at a time, and 
even take it out of a spoon six inches above the 
water. Think of seeing five hundred trout, all at 
the same seer weighing from one to three 
pounds, and from twelve to eighteen inches long! 
Che like 3s never been seen in this country to my 
knowledge before. It will well pay the disciple of 
Sir Iza AK WALTON a lor ng journey to see; visigors 





rs three 
age then 

















from hundreds of miles ¢ » to see them—ponds 
j } } 
wba i s tor pre Ing ] rowing 
ihe tr espa sin No r, Deceinber and 
January. When on their spawning beds L take 
hem and « their ov rtifieialls nd impreg- 
nate them I from 1 I es I lace 
the spawn in troughs, o1 spring 
r ronning over the r} mateh ¢ ity 
’ 
aays t son ie! ee | 
d Vs t d ] rw 








egg ach 

* Last fall ] took in this w nf ¢ 0) eggs, 
and hatehed sry 40.000 of them, w now 
from two to four inches long. With all thingy 
right, nearly all will hateh in this way Phes® 
will grow to a pound weight.in four ears. with 


good water and plenty of foo 
~ A two-pound trout wi!l furnish about 8.000 
spawn ; smaller ones less in proportion. They 
commence spawning when on 

“In this way they e 
to any extent, and all the | 
country stocked to overflov 


In this way with great 


‘reased d grown 


and streams m) the 





“They can be raised 
profit for market. Price from four to six shilliugs 
per pound.” 

+ or 

Betaran Porators.—E. P. Ropinson writes to 
the Massachusetts Plowman that he has lanted 
some of the Belgian potatoes, imported by the 


} 


He had eighteen pounds for seed, 


State Society. 
and the yield was five hundred and thirteen pounds, 
t 


A friend of his planted eight 


of the same variety, and had a yield of 


quite free from rot. 
pounds ) 
two hundred and forty-three pounds. Te pro 
nounces them an excellent potato ior the table, 
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FARM WORK FOR 


DECEMBER. 


Tue labors of the season having been devoted 
to the raising of crops, the period of 
sumption has now arrived. 


their con- 
As it is important, on 
the score of economy, to raise heavy crops,.so it is 
equally important now to study the most economi- 
1. The first point of econ- 
omy is to prevent loss by good and comfortable 
shelter. .Exposure to freezing winds not only in- 
jares the growth and thrift of animals, but requires 
agreater amount of food to maintain animal heat. 
Sometimes the loss of animals, by death alone, 
toward spring, is greater than the cost of ample 


eal nodes of feeding. 


shelver. 
loss of flesh may be occasioned by impatient fret- 
tng. 8. The third is to give the food in the best 
condition. Hay and stalks should be bright, and 
not musty. Oornstalks will go much farther if cut 
tefore feeding; but they should be cut very short, 
or es3 than a quarter of an inch in length, so as to 
be fine like chaff; this can only be accomplished 
ly horse-po wer ; it rarely, or never, pays to cut 
fidder by hand. Grain should be ground where- 
ever practicable, for animals of whatever kind. 
Straw should be carefully saved, even when 
‘raised in large quantities, as it has so many uses. 
It may be emphoyed largely in feeding animals, if 
alittle grain or meal is fed to them, regularly, at 
the same time. It may be largely used as litter, 
and converted into manure. It forms an excellent 
covering for large heaps of roots in winter, whether 
in root cellars or more exposed. It may be em- 
ployed as a cover for temporary sheds for protect- 
ing cattle and sheep. In most cases the best way 
to manage straw is to thrash the grain as the straw 
is needed through winter, by means of a two-horse 
endless chain power, which requires but few 
hands in attendance. If thrashed with a larger 
machine, care should be taken to save the straw 
from injury; if bound in bundles, as it is thrashed, 
it may be more readily handled. The best way to 


de this is to twist previously a large quantity of | 


straw bands, which may 
be done by means of the 
hook and handle shown 
’ in the annexed figure, the 
Hook for Twisting Straw Bands, operator taking the han- 


er""=— 





dle in his right hand, holding the wooden portion | 
backward; the hook is easily made by bending | 
stout wire; or the twisting may be more rapidly 
performed by attaching a hook to the pinion of a 
fanningemill*. These bands, if twisted of slightly 
moist oat straw, will preserve their twist as soon 
as dry, and may be cut up into any desired length. 
When the threshing is performed, place a straw | 
band so that the straw may fall upon it, drawing it 
into a compact heap, and when large enough, bind 
it. As soon as the binding is commenced, let a 
second hand place another band, and proceed as 
the first has done. Mn this way two men will bind 
all the straw that is thrown out of the largest size | 
machine, 

VENTILATION, | 
animals — horses, 


ot the hook in his left, and twisting as he walks | 


This is 
*We have never made straw bands, but have many times | 
twis'ed hav ropes There ‘8 no difficulty in turning the Rook fast 
Bough. 


important for all 


Any boy can turn as fast as a man can feed,—Eps G. F, 


2. The second is to feed regularly, that no | 


a cet o 
Uae are ere © ylLe ob 





cattle or swine. Foul air, drawn ‘into the lungs, 
can not fail to injure its delicate coatings and 
destroy, more or less, the health of the animal. 
| Many farmers have decided against stables, because 
|of the, injury from dirt and bad air. Keep them 
| well litt®red at all times, and let them breathe a 
| pure air, and a different report will be made, But 
anotber, opposite, evil must be also avoided. Oold 
| currents of air, sweeping through cracks, are some- 
| times nearly as bad as open exposure, and for this 
| reason some farmers have concluded that exposure 
| is best, after all. 

SHEEP. 

| Large flocks should be separated into portions of 
about fifty each, in separate pens in the shed, plac- 
ing the stronger in one pen, the weakest in another, 
each portion being as nearly equal in strength and 
vigor as possible. Sheep always. do best if fed 
some grain through the winter, commencing with 
a very small quantity at first and gradually increas- 
}ing as the winter advances, Caution in. beginning 
| to feed lambs in small quantities is particularly im 
|portant. An avérage of half a pint of corn a day 
is sufficient for full-grown sheep—half that for 
lambs. A good time is to feed them grain at noon, 
and fodder night and morning. 


COLTS AND YOUNG HORSES 

do well on straw, with a little grain. An excellent 
way is to cut oats in the sheaf an inch or two 
long, and feed the whole, grain and straw together. 

GOOD WATER 

should be provided at all times for all domestic an- 
imals, and should be supplied to. them frequently 
and regularly, or at their pleasure. Depriving 
them of drink for a long time, and then allbwing 





| them to drink too much, is detrimental to the best 
| thrift. 


MANURE. 

The largest and best stables have a central alley 
| passing through them, wide enough for a wagon or 
horse-cart to pass and carry out the daily cleanings 
of the stalls. Smaller stables may be cleaned by 
wheeling the manure out daily by hand. There 
are different modes of managing manure in win- 
ter—if not very strawy, it may be drawn at once 
and spread over the fields. On grass land thus 
treated it will produce a much better effect than if 
applied in spring, the rain soaking the soluble por- 
tions we'l into the soil and among the roots; an 
equally good effect is produced if the sod is to be 
plowed for corn, No fear need be entertained of 
the manure washing away, except in the beds of 
streams, as the soon as thawed, and 
especially if of a loamy or clayey nature, instantly 
absorbs the soluble manure. If the manure is quite 
strawy, it should be placed in large, square piles, 
that it may rot down; and when the central por- 
tion is decayed, the edges should be cut down with 
a hay-knife and thrown on the top. Manure con- 
taining little fibre, or litter, should be kept under 
shelter to prevent waste, bat coarse and straywy 
manure should be exposed to rains to hasten decay. 
Muck, which has been shoveled out and dried last 
summer, may now be drawn and applied to yards 
and manare heaps. 


soil, as 


FEEDING RACKS, 
to prevent the waste of fodder, should be pro- 
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salted; if they have a constant supply, they .will 
eat but little at a time. 
SALT TROUGHS, 

for yarded\ animals, are easily made by taking 
pieces of thick slab, say a foot long, 
and boring with a large auger or 
making a mortise nearly through on 
the rounded side.- These holes con- 
tain the salt, and the troughs, lying 





Salt Trough. 
on the ground, can not be overturned. 


RUNNING OUT OF FODDER. 

Some farmers seem scarcely to know how they 
will be likely to cojne out in spring with a supply 
ef fodder for their animals, and know of no better 
way than guessing. They should be more accurate, 
and determine by calculation early in winter what 
their, supplies will be. If they have not kept a 
record of the number of tuns of liay, it may be 
deterinined with considerable accuracy by allowing 
five hundred cubic feet per tun of good, compactly 
pressed timothy, in the lower part of the stack or 
mow, and six to seven hundred in the upper part, 
or of clover. Then, allowing two and a half to 
three pounds daily to each hundred weight of ani- 
mal, an accurate result may be nearly reached, 
varying in localities where the winter is long or 
short. 

MANURING WHEAT. 

Where manure has not been, already applied by 
top dressing in autumn, either at the time or sub- 
sequent to sow ing, it may be still spread to greater 
advantage whenever the ground is frozen hard, so 
as to bear the wagon, and taking the precaution to 
use such fine manure as may be thinly and evenly 
spread. This coating of manure will also insure 
and accelerate the growth of the young clover in 


pring. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS, 
Be careful to keep cattle and other animals from 
meadows dnd pastures when the ground is soft, 
that they \may not spoil the turf. Pick over apples 


in the cellar, and remove the decayed ones, Pro- | 
Balance ac- 


vide good dry tuel for the kitchen. 
counts for the season, and observe what operations 
Get up clab 
meetings for evening discussions of agricultural 
subjects. Study the success and failures of other 
farmers, by taking a good agricultural paper.— 
Tvoxrr’s Annual Register for 1864. 


- eo - 


in farming have been most profitable. 


My Neicusor’s Experience.—Seven years ago 
he was raising an average crop of fair-sized onions. 
He ate and sold the largest and fairest, and in the 
spring set out the scullions and “ runts” to raise 
seed for another year. He has pursued this course 
until now he raises a miserable crop of “Tom 
Thamb” onions, liberally mixed with scullions. 
He gays “ onions, for some reason or other, do not 
do as well as they used to.” He has pursued the 
same course with his cabbage—eating and selling 
the best, and raising his seed from the refuse left 
He now gets beantiful little heads, 
and very lo!ty, remind- 
ing you of a sinall boy on a verv high pair ot 
stilts. -L. L. F., Rolling Pruirie, Wis. 


in the spring. 
about as large as your fist, 


SWEET CORN FOR HOGS. 


The editor of the Pontiac (Mich.) Jacksonian 

| says: 
“ Duxing our visit at the East we were asked to 
look at some fatting hogs in the sty of Dr. Cargg 
Praistriver, of Lebanon, N. H. They were ye 
fine ones, bat not as good, we were told, as the Dr 
usually raises. His system is this: For twenty 
years past he has planted one-fourth of an acre of 
sweet corn, and killed three hogs. The hogs haye 
| a good, large, airy sty, with feeding troughs so gr. 
ranged that they can not interfere with each other 
at feeding time, and free access to a large, dry 
yard, through which runs a spring of clear water, 
When his sweet corn is large enough to-roast, he 
commences feeding it, stalk and all, in the yard, 
giving them all the swill they will eat. This he 
continues until they refuse to eat the stalks, after 
which the balance of the corn is fed in the ear 
and the fatting process finished with corn-meal, 
During the whole twenty years he has failed but 
twice of killing hogs of over five hundred pounds 
weight each, and he gives credit for most of the 
weight to the sweet corn. He says, properly fed 
it adds at least two hundred pounds to each ot big 
hogs. Until the frost kills it, they will eat the 
sweet corn, stalks and all.” 





ConpENsED Ciper.—The Messrs. Borpegy, of 
Winsted, Conn., who have been so successful in 
solidifying milk, have also accomplished the solidi- 
fication of sweet cider. By the vacuum process, 
the cider, taken sweet from the press, is reduced 
five gallons to one without boiling, and a beautiful 
jelly is the result, which will keep for any length 
of time without mold, souring or fermentation of 
any kind. By the addition of water, it is imme 
diately restored to its former condition, and be 
All that is lost by the process 


comes cider again. 
are the. impurities that may exist in the primary 
apple juice, and the green sickish taste. The re 
stored cider is much like a drink of prepared 
tamarinds, but is more delicate and palatable. The 
condensed articge is a beautiful wine-colored jelly, 
and is excellent. for the table. cither with meats or 
/as a dessert. When reduced and bottled, with a 
proper delay, the article so “extended ” will fér- 
ment a superior sparkling champagne cider. 





Heatine Vatves or Dirrerent Woons.—The 
following is set down as the relative heating values 
of different kinds of American wood: Shellbark 
hickory, being taken as the highest standard, 100; 
pignut hickory, 95; white oak, 75; white hazel, 
7 apple tree, 70; red oak, 69; black walnut, 
66: white beech, 65; black birch, 62; yellow oak, 
red cedar, 


>. 


60; hard maple, 59; white elm, 58; 
50; ,wild cherry, 55; yellow poplar, 52; butter- 


j nut, 52; white birch, 49; white pine, 42. 
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CORN AND OIL-CAKE. To make Orper Vingear.—The Michigan Furmer 

says: 
of your thinking readers to the fact that now is| “ Almost every family in the country have the 
ne of the times to sell corn and buy oil-cake, or | materials for manufacturing pure cider vinegar, if 
gil-meal (ground linseed-cake). Ootton-seed cake | they will only use them. Oommon dried apples, 











] pestre, my dear Farmer, to call the attention | 





rs cone would probably also pay well, but | with a little molasses and brown paper are all you 


can not speak from experience, 

Corn is selling at say $1; that is $40 for 2,240 
pounds. Oil-cake, at the oil mills, at $40 for 2,000 

unds. My experience is, that for catile (hogs 
and horses not to be taken into account,) and for 
sheep, oil-meal is worth per tuu at least one tun 
and a half\(my own opinion is two tans, but I do 
not want to put it too strong), of Indian-meal, 


and as we know by analyses you and the Coun- | 


try Gentleman have often published, the manure 
attle ted linseed-cake is worth say at least 
double that from cattle fed on corn. Put the two 
things together: Let us feed our linseed-cake at 
home, and export our corn. 
abroad. We can get as much money, nearly, for 
oor corn, and save the rich nitrogenous manure 
for our next season’s crops ; besides a profit on the 
feeding value, aside from the manurial value. 

It will be seen that the profit in the feeding value 
alone (and I appeal to all wko have_-ever fed oil- 
cake whether I have put it too high,)avill pay 
a large freight bill, and we can keep our nitrogen 
at home instead of sending it to a foreign soil. 

The intelligence of the farmer has a large field 
in the growth of crops. There is room, too, for in- 
telligent action in disposing of the crops. If oats 
sell for 75 cents, and corn for $1, we sel] oats and 
buy corn if we need it. If barley sells for $1.10, 
and corn for $1, we sell barley. Whenever the 
difference in price more than balances the differ- 


ence in feeding. value, we’ sel] and buy again — | 


provided the item of cartage and freight does not 
come too heavily into account. But do we often 
enough reckon the difference in manurial value? 
Ithink not. With corn at $1 and peas at $1, I 
think I would do * considerable” carting to make 
the exchange of corn for peas, and charge the cart- 
ing to account of manures. Verbum sap. P. Q. 
ee 

Use anp Asose oF AGricuLTuRAL Fatrs.—The 

Philadelphia Ledger, in an article under this head, 
, 


remarks : 

“ Abuses have been rife during the last few years, 
and particularly noticeable the present season— 
which, if allowed to remain unchecked, will greatly 
impair, and ultimately destroy the usefulness of 
our agricultural fairs. In order to increase the at- 


tractions and swell the profits, various low, if not | 


demoralizing shows have in some cases been ad- 
mitted on the grounds of the fair—such as jugglers’ 


tricks and negro minstrelsy; and even the faro ta- | 


ble is said to have been seen there—while the race- 
course is fast becoming a regular feature. 
aware that much is said—and more may be truth- 
fully said—of the desirableness of improving and 
extending the race of blood horses. But if a horse 
race is a necessery part of these plans of improve- 
ment, let it be confined to an exclusive ‘horse 
show,’ where those may congregate who are par- 
tienlarly interested, without thrusting upon quiet, 
well-ordered people, jockeyism and its attendant 
immoralities.” 


As it is, the cake goes | 


We are | 


| need to make the best kind of cider vinegar; and 
| what is still better, the cider which you extract 
| from the apples, does not detract from the value 
of the apples for any other purpose. Soak your 
apples a few hours, washing and rubbing ‘thém oe- 
casionaHy; then take them out of the water and 
thoroughly strain the latter throngh a tight-woven 
cloth; put it into a jug; add half a pint of mo- 
lasses to a gallon of liquor, and a piece of com- 
mon brown paper, and set in the sun, or by the 
fire, and in a few days your vinegar will be fit for 
use. Have two jugs, and use out of one while the 
| other is working. No family need be destitute of 

good vinegar, if they will follow the above direo- 
| tions.” Sa legat 





Kinpyess To Animats.—Gentleness, like charity, 
is twice blessed ; the effects of which on the ani- 
mals around the homestead are scarcely less notice- 
able than upon the family of your household, No man 
}can be truly kind to the latter without letting his 
eattle feel the influence of his spirit. Soft words 
;and kind looks turn away wrath among cattle as 
}among mankind. Harshness has its curse in the 
| hatred which the “ brute beasts” feel, though they 
can not utter their scorn, except in occasional 
kicks or bites, and by general “ ugliness,” as it is 
called. An ear of corn, or a little salt, or a lock 
| of hay, or even a kind look or gentle action—such 
| as patting your horse—has influence more or less i1 
| making your appearance always a source of pleas- 
| ure to the animals around you. It is a cheap lux- 
| ury, this rendering even the brute beasts around 
| your homestead comfortable. 





Wiye-Maxine.—An American having written 
to a friend in Italy for instructions as to making 
wine, received the following broken English reply : 

“The way to make wine of grapes is to stomp 
fwell them in a tuk with a hol and spicket in the 
bottum, and put that juse in a barel where has 
jbeen wine or whisky or liquors of some kind, 
| otherwise the wine will stink of wood, Let them 
boil for forty days meanwhile making the barel 
full every day for in the boiling diminish. Shot 
up it after the forty days, and longer you let him 
| stay older it comes and better it will be.” 
| ; on Se 

The word “boil” means “ferment.” 


The rest 
|is intelligible, and those who follow fhe receipt 
; faithfully will find it a good one, says a cotemporary, 
Destruction or Covon Grass.—The Massachu- 
setts Plowman says: 

| “In acommunication té the Plymouth Connty 
Agricultural Society, Mr. Cates Barks, of Kings- 
| ton, writes that he has found that couch grass can 
be killed ogt by plowing very late in the fall, and 
|then, in adry time in the following summer, cross 
| plow, stirring it up in hot dry dust. He says if 
| the time to work it is opportune, every vestige of 
| it. will be destroyed by this method!” 





| 
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SHELTER AND PROTECTION OF ORCHARDS, 





Tue Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture 
for 1862, just issued, contains an excellent article 
on “ Shelter and Protection of Orchards,” in which 
itis truly said that there is no subject that so im- 
peratively demands the attention of the fruit- 
grower, or that presents a greater prospect of in- 
creased remuneration in the products of the or- 
chard and garden. 

In she}tered city gardens, as is well known, veg- 
etation commences at an earlier period, and the 
fruit ripens earlier and in greater perfection than in 
exposed orchards and gardens. In Europe, and 
especially in Great Britain, it is deemed essential to 
protect gardens by the erection of walls, or at least 
by hedges that will break the winds. 

It has become a standard remark of late that 
many of our best fruit trees are more liable to dis- 
ease, and their products more generally inferior, 

oth as to quantity and quality, than they formerly 
were. 

Throughout most ofthe older eultivated regions 
of our country it is of rare occurrence to find an 
orchard producing fruit not more or less imper- 
fect. Appies are disfigured by warty and scab-like 
blotches, and pears are cracked and worthless. 

In the culture of plants the great aim should un- 


doubtedly be to properly balance tl 


1e agencies of 
growth, his is the great art of culture. 

The necessities of shelter are two-fold: to guard 
azainst excessive aridity during summer, and severe 
eold during winter. In other words, to modify 
the debilitating effects-of the injurious evaporation 


produced by the extremes of heat ‘and cold 


For the successful adornment of lawns and pleas- 
ure grounts, shelter is of the first importance. 
One of the greatest obstacles to the growth of 
choice evergreen trees and shrubs, especially during 
the eaclier stages of growth, is the aridity of our 


unmers. Broad-leaved evergreens, as the Maho- 


. the Rhododendron, and others of similar char- 
acter, must be sheltered and protected if they are 


expected to grow into objects*of beauty or interest. | 


FAPWE 


uninjnred is 


answered. 
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Protection during winter is not less an object of 
utility. The degree of cold that plants wil resist 


a question that can not be definitely 


A plant will occasionally be destroyed 
by a degree of cold that it previously encountered 
without apparent injary. 


Perfect maturity of growth is the great object 
of all cultivation. This fact should always be Up- 
permost in the mind of the fruit-grower. Too inne) 


| principle, in 


____. | importance can not be placed on the fandamenty) 


fruit culture, that whatever tends to 


render tissue moist, increases its susceptibility to 


injury from 


cold; and whatever tends to redueg 


humicity, and hasten the conversion of fluid-mat. 
ter into woody fibre, increases its power of resist. 


ing cold. B 


ut this is not the only result of thor. 


ough maturity, for without it there can be no fruit, 


The failures 
luxuriance, 


mature, are 


in fruit-culture arising from excessive 
and stimulated growths that never 
beyond calculation. The produotion 


of mere wood-growth and the production of fruit 


are antagonistic processes; and until this fact is 


recognized a 
of culture w 
With rega 


necessities of 


nd acted upon the highest excellence 
ill not be attained. 


rd to the hardihood of plants and the 


’ protection, there are individuals who 


maintain that a fruit tree or plant to be valuable, 


. eo 
or fitted for 


care of itself. 


other light tl 


The writer 


reason why apples are so frequently blotched and 


general culture, must be able to take 
This can not be looked upon in any 


yan as @ lame excuse for indvlenee aud 


advances the opinion that one great 


} 


specked is the want of shelter from prevailing 


winds. -The 
of fungus he 
Virgalien pe 


* when grow 


as > a) . 03 oe 
cracking of the pear and ober attacks 
attributes to the same cause, The 

; 


sar cracks in exposed situations, yet 


nin positions thoroughly protected itis 


still produced in all its pristine beanty and excel 


lence.” If t 
It may be 


subject, that 


sometimes los 


‘It is an old 


rue, this isindeed an important faet. 

well to note, in connection with this 
crops, both of apples and pears, are 
t by late frosts when thi Vv are in bloom, 


custom, but now much neglected, 


have ready, in various suitable localities around an 


orchard, several heaps of dried weeds or rubbish 


of such description. Then should a slight frost oe 


cur when the trees are in bloom, set fire to these 


heaps and endeavor to create as much smoke as 


possible. Cr 


tl 


1is precautic 


heaps should 


ops have repeatedly been saved by 
mn. It is obvious that these smoking 


be placed on the windy side. 


The curl of the leaf in peaches is attributed, and 
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we think justly, to the sudden changes of temper- 





ature. The writer says: 

“ Referring to my notes, I find that a change of 
g0° in 48 hours invariably produced it, but trees 
sheltered from the prevailing wind were mostly ex- | 
empt. A notable instance is recorded in my jour- 
nal of 1849. The thermometer fell 40° in 24 
hours, with a cold north-east wind. Previous to 
this, the peach trees in a small orchard planted on 
the east side of a close board fence were in perfect 
health. In less than one week afterward the leaves 
were severely blistered, and the sheltering influence 
of the fence was peculiarly prominent.” 

Mildew on the grape, it is asserted, can be pre- 
vented, or at least greatly checked, by proper shel- 
ter. Instances have occurred where vines under | 


i 





i 


the eaves of buildings, or under the shelter of | 
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although it may not*be the most ornamental of 
trees, it is well fitted for massive planting. The 
hemlock spruce, most beautiful of all evergreens, 
should not be overlooked. It will thrive’ well as 
undergrowth, and form a gracetul boundary fringe 
to thickets. 

In vineyards and pear orchards, more particularly 
the former, great advantage would be derived from 
secondary hedges running in parallel lines, say 
two hundred feet apart, These may be formed of 
the American arbor vite — our best evergreen 
hedge plant. In pear and other orchards, Norway 
fir may be sed for a like purpose. 

To secure an effectual shelter, the plants must be 
thickly set; and even when the plantation is in- 


trees, are free from mildew, while branches from | tended to be ultimat«ly evergreen, a liberal mix- 


the same roots trained on an exposed trellis were | 


severely affected. 

In regard to the protection of strawberries, the 
writer well remarks that while most varieties on 
well-drained soils will stand the winter without 
protection, yet it is a fact that those protected 
will produce earlier and twice as much fruit as 


those left exposed. 


No better ‘mode of protecting roses, grapes, | 


raspberries, &c., during winter, has ever been 
practised than that .of simply bending down the 
shoots and covering them with soil. Even when 
so as to be in close contact with the damp soil, 
without any covering, the benefit is very decided. 
They are thus not only placed below the rapid dry- 
ing currents, but are enabled to absorb moisture by 
their surfaces to counteract evaporation. 

To provide the necessary shelter, recourse must 
be had to artificial plantations of hardy trees, and 
of these evergreens will form the most effectual 
protection, and should mainly be depended upon. 
Of all evergreens, the Norway fir will prove most 
serviceable, and a single row of them planted six 
feet apart will, in a few years, form a sheltering 
wall of dense foliag >. 

When large areas or open level plains, as on the 
western prairies, a single row should not be deemed 
sufficient 
should be planted. The most effective points to 


plant are those from west round by north to east, 


A variety of trees.may be used in these belts, The | 
white pine is a fast-growing tree, and can be kept | 
thick and compact by cutting the points of those | 


shoots that tend to over-luxuriance. The Austrian 


pine isatree of dense, robust habit, very hardy, | 


and, like the Scotch pine, will adapt itself to any 
dry soil of g vod depth. The balsam fir will thrive 


Detter in lowlands than any other evergreen, and 


Belts not less than forty feet in breadth | 


ture of rapidly-growing deciduous trees should be 
introduced. Fast-growipg trees, as the silver ma- 
| ple, English alder, various Willows, balsam and 
,cottonwoed poplars, the European larch, and 
| others, will be most suitable. The young ever- 
greens will be greatly benefitted by the shade of 
ithe deciduous trees. Bunt the latter should be 
pruned and gradually thinned as the evergreens in- 
crease, and removed altogether when the object of 


| their introduction has been accomplished. 
UPLAND CRANBERRIES, 
Tue Maine Farmer has the following communi- 


cation on growing upland cranberries: 

It is the nature of the cranberry, like all other 
plants, to grow to perfection somewhere, and as it 
happens this somewhere is where the land is so 
sterile that nothing else can grow except moss. In 
proof of this we find both the bog and mountain 
cranberries growing naturally on the mountain, in 
ithe lowest bogs, and in all locations, sometimes 
| floating on the pond, always on poor soil, mixed 
with moss, which is a protection for it both from 
summer heat and winter cold. 

Coxz, in his Fruit Book, says: “ Where a grav- 
elly knoll has been reduced for a road, we saw ex- 
cellent cranberries of spontaneous produc:ion, on 
dry, hard and poor soil, On another spot, we saw 
fine fruit by the roadside, on a very poor, dry, hard 
soil.” He also adds:, “ With these cases of good 
lcrops under every disadvantage, it would be sur- 
prising if cranberries should not grow well on high 
|land, under good culture.” Now it would be sur- 
| prising if cranberries would not grow well on high 
lland; buat as for the culture, I would ask for 
nothing more than to remove the soil to the depth 
'of one or two feet with a plow and scraper, and 
plant the same with vines and moss from the cran- 
berry bog. This should be done in the fall or 
spring, and the tops mowed off the following sum- 
mer, which will cause them to spread and cover 
the whole surface. By this,experiment I have 
raised, the present season, at the rate of four hun- 
dred and fifty-three bushels per acre.—QO, Prrcnzr, 
12D, Be Lfast, Me. 
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KEEPING APPLES. 

R. P. Marsn, of Brandon, Vt., states that he 
hed, last July, Rhode Island Greenings, Northern 
Spy and Spitzenberg apples fresh and juicy and of 
good flavor. He says one great mistake in regard 
to apples, (and we may add ia regard to winter 
pears also,) is in picking them before they are 
thoroughly matured. “My experience,” he says, 
‘in keeping apples for the past thirty years is 
simply this: I have packed them in buckwheat 
hulls, wheat bran, dried sand and sawdust. I have 
also kept them on shelves and in barrels with no 
intermixture of other material. The latter I con- 
sider the better method for two reasons: Ist, they 
ket as well or better; 2d, they are fresher, more 
juicy, and, consequently, more delicious eating. 
In the latter part of last November, 1862, I took 
clean, dry flour-barrels, and set them on pieces of 
scantling in my coolest and darkest cellar room. 
A part of them I filled with apples, and nothing 
but apples. In a part of the barrels I placed very 
dry corn-husks 
filled with apples. 
varieties of apples I placed in single layers on 


wooden shelves in the same room. 
and March I examined the apples, and found those 
in barrels, with husks at the bottom, had many of 


them decayed, and the rotted ones seemed to affect | 


all the rest, for there was a damp mold reaching 
nearly to the top of the barrels, and many of the 


apples covered with it. 


husks there was a mere trifle of unsound fruit, | 


while it did not at all affect (as in the other bar- 
rels) the taste of what remained sound. On the 
shelves about the same proportion decayed as in 


the barrels without husks, but the apples in these 
PI 


barrels seemed a little fresher to eat than any of | 


the others. 

“On the whole, then, I consider all the ‘mys- 
tery’ about keeping apples is to have them care- 
fally picked, without brusing, quite late in the sea- 


son; kept in a cool place, free from frost, until the | 


‘sweating process’ is completed; then placed in a 
dark, cool room in the cellar in barrels, as describ- 
ed, open at the top, or on shelves, as preferred. It 
there is any better way, 1 have not found it. It 
should be borne in mind that if the heat from a 
furnace, or any other artificial heat in the cellar, 
comes in contact with the fruit, it is sure to in- 
jure it.” 





Lay Down Survuspery IN Wrnter.—The best 
way to preserve tender plants and shrubbery is to 
lay them down—that is, bend them down and 


cover with a few inches of earth, made firm with | 


the back of the spade. 
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at the bottom and sides, and then | 
Another portion of the same | 


In February | 


In the barrels without 
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THE FRUIT REGION OF MICHIGAN. 


, erry 

| A wrirsr in the Chicago Tribune has been visit. 
ing the celebrated fruit region on the shores of 
Lake Michigan, and speaks of it as follows: 


| The ancient village of St. Joseph, in Berrien 
county, Mich., has assumed new importance withip 
|the past few years, owing to the notoriety estab- 
| lished for the adjacent country as a fruit-growing 
jregion. This village was settled by the French 
|long before Chicago had an existence, and about 
|the same time Detroit was settled. For many 
| years the light sandy soil¢hereabouts was consid- 
| ered worthless, and remained unentered and un 
| improved in the hands of the Government. When 
| the discovery was made, a few years ago, that both 
|the soll and climate was peculiarly favorable to 
| the production of fruit, land near the town was 
sought with avidity,and now commands a good 
| price. Berrien county is generally heavy timbered, 
land large quantities of square-cut timber, railroad 
| ties and stave timber are being drawn from these 
| forests to the Paw-Paw river, rafted down to the 
| harbor, and thence shipped to Chicago. The upper 
| soil is composed of that loose drifting sand so com 
mon on the south and east sides of the lake and 
underlaid by a stiff blue clay at a depth varying 
from a few inches to many feet. The land on the 
| south and west sides of the St. Joseph river gener- 
ally recedes a little in elevation from the lake and 
springs, in some instances rising ouly a few feet 


from the lake bluff, now east to the river and 
thence to the lake. The soil, as it recedes from 
| the Jake and town, in many places is quite destitnte 
of sand, the clay cropping out to the surface, form- 
ing a hard and ungenial soil. The surface is cut up 
considerably by deep ravines, generally runnin 

from east to west and opening into the low'laall 
marshes that border the two rivers, and spread out 
in fields of thousands of acres, now covered with 
a luxuriant growth of wild rice. The best fruit 
orchards are within two or three miles of the lake, 
|} and itis owing principally to the inflnence of moist 
| lake winds that heavy frosts are kept away, render- 
|ing a total failure of the fruit crop.ot rare occur- 
| rence, 

|" To give some idea of the extent ‘of the fruit 
| growing business, we will enumerate a few of the 
| orchards visited in a day’s drive: 

Dr. L. Cottrins has a very neatly arranged, well 
cultivated fruit orchard, containing 2,600 fruit trees, 
which were set out three years ago last spring, em 
bracing all kinds of fruit, and a seVen-acre vine 
yard of Isabellas and Catawbas, which will yield 
him from eight to ten tuns of grapes. Three years 
ago last December he brought fifty trees from Ohio 
in a trunk, and set them out, This year he will 
gather upwards of 100 bushels of peaches trom 
them. He has also some of the finest apples we 
have anywhere seen, 

Mr. Powe t's trees are principally Hale’s Early, 
set out two years ago last spring. Some that were 
planted only one year ago last spring, are now fall 
of delicious fruit! As a contrast, there are peach’ 
trees in the neighborhood that are thirty years old, 
and have borne acrop nearly every year, which 
this year are broken down beneath the extraordin- 
ary yield. 
| E. & H. 0. Morron have an orchard embracing 
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1,100 trees, where will be found every variety of RANDOM WORDS ABOUT FRUIT. 


froit trees, each yielding most bountifully. The ; i 
t attraction in this vicinity is Morron’s wine Tae Germantown Telegraph, in an article under 


oir, where he exhibits his hospitality—his fruits | this head, says that in Pennsylvania the Isabella 
and apple wine, with a generous hand, This firm | grape does not produce a good crop of good fruit 
also own the “ Cincinnati Peach Orchard,” in the oftener than onee in five years, while the Concord 


vicinity—-embracing about seventy acres—now 
Jeased to otber parties. has so far proved certain; and that the latter 
G. K. Hopkins has aa orchard embracing about | grape has a much better flavor in the neighborhood 


4,000 peach, and 800 pear trees, all in prime or- | o¢ Philadelphia than when grown in the western 


der. 

But of all that we visited, taking the location, part of the State. The Telegraph speaks well of 
extent, prteties and a into consideration, | the Creveling, and adds some sensible remarks 
the orchard and grounds of Mr. Ggorer ParMecee! ghout fruit cul ee 4 
have probably no equal. Mr. P. settled upon his | . re rubkigtuithpiai.ing bik> vl aie ge 

We have great respect for the opinions of in- 


farm sixteen years ago, and has devoted his ener-|, ,,. : : . 
ies to bringing his orchards to their present state of | t® ligent fruit cultivators, who have no special In- 


rfection. He has a farm and orchard of several | Test 2 the propagation of any particular variety, 
hundred acres, upon which he now has upwards of rstill every one must experiment and judge for 
9,000 bearing fruit trees, principally peach and ap- | himself, A strawberry, for instancej which may 
le, with the best varieties also of pears, plums, | do excellently well upon one premises, may not do 

wton blackberries, &c. His farm is about two | P®8tY 8° well upon another. It is thé epme with 
miles from the steamboat landing at Bronson’s | ™#2Y other fruits, even with pears, cherries, &. 
Harbor, lies directly at the lake shore, 150 feet | @¢ % all proper cultivation, is the way to arrive 
above the lake, and owing to the humidity of the | at perfection in any variety of fruit which, in its 
atmpsphere, he has not had a failure of his fruit | general character, is pronounced good. We know 
crop during the past sixteen years. In this respect | no other way to accomplish this end; and those 
his location is far more advantageous than those | ¥>° neglect this have no right to complain of fail- 
upon lower lands further from the lake. Upon one | ure, and charge the cause to the fruit instead of 
portion of his farm is a beautifully-rounded bluff, | themselves. 


full 250 feet above the lake, which washes its west< oer 
ern base. This bluff afiords one of the most mag- How to Grow Cassaces.—We invite every 


nificent views of Lake Michigan to’ be had any- | reader to note this little item, and try the experi- 
where, being the highest land on either shore of | ment tor himself, which enables Jonny Curmamaw 
the central or southern portion of the lake; and | to conquer the worms that eat up his cabb 
the forests of great oaks and maples, which extend : : a 8 
almost to the very brink of the precipitous bank, | Plants. Colonel Fiser, in his Three Years Ser- 
render this one of the most desirable localities on | vice in China, says: 
the lake for a summer residence. Mr. Parmetee|} “] saw aman once who had a plot of ground, 
has about 9,008 missive | peach trees, from which | in which he was going to plant out some cabbages. 
he will this year probably receive the snug sum of | He knew there were beetles and other insects in 
gee edad ‘1 he the } 'the ground which would eat them; so, when it 
1€ yleld of fruit this season wil’ be the largest | was already, he put bits of cabbage leaf, about two 
ever known in Michigan, In 1861, the peach crop feet apart, all oe the plot, slocan a stene an each 
yielded about 60,000 baskets. Last year, owing to | to keep it from being blown away. ‘He left them 
the ono a in May, it reached —e ne 50,- | for a time, and then visited them at intervals, find» 
000 baskets. From the estimate given by the most | jpg insects at work on them each time. These he 
extensive fruit-growers, the peach crop this year | killed, removing carefully the remains, for fear 
will amount to trom 800,000 to 500,000 baskets! | scaring away their brethren. At last, when he 
The favorite varieties of peach we found to be} could catch no more, he planted out his cabbage. 
the Crawford, (early and late) Early York, George} Aj] this I saw done with my own eyes, aud the 
the Fourth, Covley’s Favorite, Honest John, Hale's | good man seemed to think there was nothing un- 
Early (Ge wns — ng oe pee Sen | usual in it, but that it was the most natural way in 
Old Mixon Free, Morris White, &c. Of pears, | the world of securing the safety of his vegetables 
both standard and dwarfs seem to prosper well, | at the cost of a few leaves.” ° 
and ir some old orchards have attained a good 
size; but the blight has attacked them severely, 
and many are dying from its effects. 

















Covertne Grapg Vines 1x Wintrer.—The easi- 
- est way of covering, is to lay the vines upon the 


Tue last number of the London Florist and Po-| ground after the leaves have been dropped in the 
mologist contains colored lithographs of the Belle | fall, (when the pruning should be done.) and cover 
Julia and De Maraise pears. They both ripen them slightly with earth, or straw andearth. The 


about the end of October, and are highly com- ire : , d 
mendei. The same number also contains a beauti- | only objection to the use of straw is, that it some- 
ful colored plate of the Mrs. William Paul rose, It|timés furnishes a harbor for mice to girdle the 


isa hybrid perpetual, raised by M. Verpiy, of | vines Those protected by having been tied ina 





* Paris, and, judging from the plate and from the ; 
‘ bundle with straw, above ground, do equally well, 


description, is certainly a rose of great beauty and 


prouise. but with well-trained vines it is more trouble, 
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PACKING GRAPES. 


Last fall | instituted a series of experiments to 
ascertain the best method of keeping Isabella 
grapes through the winter. They were all packed 
in boxes, one foot square and six inches deep, ad- 
mitting three layers of clusters, and kept in a cool, 
dry cellar; in fact, so cool during the winter that 
water standing in a pail would freeze half an inch 


thick. I am satisfied that the nearer the freezing 
point grapes, and in fact all other fruits, can be 
kept without actually freezing, the longer and bet- 
ter they will keep. 


_ Box ‘No. 1 was packed with alternate layers of 
§ es and fresh grs ape leaves ; 
nate layers and colored sheet wadding; 
with alternate layers of newspapers and grapés, 
Now for results. ‘No. 1 kept fresh until about the 
of December, the fruit seemingly improving in 
, and greenish clusters ripening up, when the 
leaves and stems of the fruit began to mold quite 
No. 2 kept tolerably well until about the 
middle of December, when 
sticking to the grapes where they came in contact. 
No. 8 kept the best of the three by all odds, By 
changing the papers and repacking, I kept grapes 
until the 15th of March, perfectly plump and fresh, 
of the stems fresh and green. I know 
how much longer they would have kept, had | 
used up the last of them at that tine. 
Steuben county, N. Y. 
————> 6 


DISAPPEARANCE OF THE VINE Disease. — The! 
Frénch journal Les 
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“Dr. Terepne, of Bordeaux, has been the first 
to remark, that since the appearance of oidium, 
the large kinds of edible fungi, and especially the 
} ave disappeared from th ose localities where 
the v has been diseased. This observation was 

ude known in 1853 to the Linnean Society of 
Bordea md it has been remarked that since the | « 
minnte eryptogams (such as Erysiphe oidium on 
th vine 13 tryois on the potato, and Ustilago 
carbo on the maize) have been attacking and de- 
stre ne aries of life, so Lave the large 
kinds of mushrooms been comparatively rare. 
But’sinee the autumn of 1862, the Agarics and 


Yeti have reappeared in ereat quantities about 
rdeanx, «and the markets of this large town 
ive been encumbered with them. From this fact 
‘s himself justified in fore- 
long of the 





the fin: ral disappearance before 
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LONGEVITY OF THE West.— 


vations appear young orch- 
ards have to be renewed every 


Western States. W.C. 
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box No. 2 with alter- | 
box No. 3 | 


I found the cotton | 
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CULTIVATING AND MANURING PEAR TREES 


At alate meeting of the New York Farmers’ 
Club, in answer to an inquiry, Dr. Warn, of New 
ark, N. J., who is one of the most extensive pégr 
growers in the United States, said he treated his 
trees as follows 

“] subsoil the land deeply in the place for the 
rows, and dig deep, large holes, and in the bottom 
place sods and rich mold and soil to the depth of 
a foot or more, packed solid. On this I place the 
roots, carefully filling in loam and compost, and 
over that, soil from the adjoining surface, I haye 
used various kinds of fertilizers, in different w ays, 
and now prefer fresh barnyard manure plac ed 
around the trees in Nov ember, at the rate of two 
or three wheelbarr: w loads to a tree, so as to give 
acthick covering several feet pletin thetree, The 
rains falling upon this carry fertility to the roots, 
| as the manure prevents the ground from freezing, 
except in extremely cold weather. In the 
the manure acts as a mulch and keeps the ground 
loose without labor, as I do not dig the ground, 
| When the manure is pretty much dissipated I 
| cover the whole surface with salt hay, which re- 
| mains till Iam ready to manure in autumn, when 


| it is raked off and sav: 1 to use again. 

ee Ne Bh des oo oases 
Tae Orow a Pine Prianter.—ZJ. 

Leeds, says, in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, that “In 
one of the pine-clad straths of the Highlands of 
| Scotland I have frequently seen great numbers of 
pass over my head, carrying in their bills to 
a potato, 





spri 
8] ring 


‘HOMSON, of 


crows 
a neighboring hill something resembling 
I first thought that they did actually carry potatoes 


there for convenience of eating them, but on closer 


»bservation I saw them dig a hole the ground 


with their beaks, and then deposit what appeared 
to be a potato, but which, on examination, proved 


For what purpose they 


| to be cones from fir trees. 
planted them there I am unable to say, but the re- 


sult was that 
spring up in all directions. A beginning thus being 


in a few years young firs began to 


made, the hill was planted and enclosed, and it is 
| now covered with a beautiful and thriving planta- 


| tion of firs.” 
i Sr + a 


A New Tea Prant.—J. P. Verper, of Albany, 
N. Y., stated to the Farmers’ Institute Club that 
last summer he was among some bushes that had 
when he thought that he 
looking for 


been out a day or two, 
| detect ed the mp of tea, and 
iscovered that it was th 
| of the He gathered some of the 
| leaves and cured them as tea leaves and 
nvited several good judges 
They 


upon 
| what produced it, » leaves 
common sumac. 
are cured, 
made a decoction and 
| of tea to taste and give th 

nounced it a very good quality of China tea, much 


eir opinion. pro- 


| resembling that known as Oolong! 
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A FOX TAKEN PRISONER, 


Our little friend here, was seeking the shade under a 
luxuriant vine, and overcome with thirst.took a bunch of 
grapes which he was quietly enjoying when the keeper— 
an honest, worthy soul, but with the incapacity of most 
of his race to look impartially upon both sides of the 
question when it was one of stealing the fruit which was 
under his charge—caught him and brought him to his 
master, carrying the partly-eaten bunch in his hand. 
You can see by the way in which the little prisoner hangs 
down bis head that he does not think he can make out a 
very good case. When we have done something which 
we know to be wrong, but which still seemed so’ very 
pleasant that we could not make up our minds to give up, 
it is very easy to convince ourselves that it is, after all, a 
very excusable error in us—that our temptation was so 
great that tt was more than ought to be expected of us to 
resist. But when the reasons which appear so good 
while we are our own judge and jury come to be told to 
another, especially to the one we have injured, and it is 
for him to decide whether we merit punishment or not, 
they sound quite differently. 

In this case, it was a warm day, and the little fox had 
had a hard run to get rid of a dog who had chased him. 


At first he only lay. down under the shade of the grape 


vines to rest a few moments, without any idea of stealing | 


the grapes; but presently he grew thirsty, and thought 


’ 


, he would go and get some water, but the stream was 


Ps . 
quite a distance from the spot where he lay, and the sun 


shone so hot. Then he looked up at the nice purple clus- 
ters, and he knew that they were as good as they looked. 
Finally he thought “one bunch will not be missed, and 
) then the mafi has so many that he ought to be willing to 
| let me have them. I am sure I should if I was in his 
place and he in mine;” and so the nicest bunch. was 
quickly snapped off, and the delicious berries eaten. 
They were so good that the little fox became more than 
ever convinced that it was all right, and had just com- 


menced a second one when “Keeper,” the great, strong 
watch doy, seized him and brought him up to the owner 
of the vines. We do not know what his punishment was, 
| but fear that it was a pretty bad one, for when we last 
inquired he had not been seen by any of his friends. 








Don’t Tatrue.—Children, don’t talk about each other. 
Don’t call one of your schoolmates ugly, another stingy, 
another cross, behind their backs. It is mean. Even if 
they are ugly, stingy or cross, it does you no good to re- 
peat it. It makes you love to tell of faults—it makes you 
| uncharitable—your soul grows smaller—your heart loses 

its generous blood when you tattle about your friends. 

| Tell all the good you know about them, and carry the 
| sins in your own heart, or else tell them to God and ask 
| Tim to pardon them. That will be Christ-like. If any 
body says to you, “0, that Mary Willis did such a naughty. 
ithing!” call to mind some virtue that Mary possesses, 
and hold it up to her praise. For your own sake, learn 
to make this a habit. 
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Miscellaneous, 


See 
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PRAYING FOR RAIN. 


We heard a dozen men complain, 

When Wednesday it began to rain; 

Just as ' efore, when it was dry, 

They mourned a drouth with many a sigh, 
And seemed most strangely to forget 

That water generally is wet! 

If all men’s prayers were heard together, 
The world would have the gueerest weather. 


® My mill stands still !—O Lord, give rain!” 

“My grain is down !—O Lord, r train!” 

“ My corn is parch d!”"—* Ah, Susan’s bonnet— 
Don’t let a drop of water on it!” 

“O not to dav, our washing’s out!” 

* Roll up, ye clouds! I go for trout!” 

“The hen’s come off—the brood is drowned!” 

© Ah, let it pour! my boat’s aground!” 


80, mid the murmurs of the world, 

The clouds like banners are unfurled ; 
The rain descends, the bow is bent, 

The sky smiles clear, God’s azure tent; 
Sweet springs and. robins sing together, 
And, rain or shine, "tis pleasant weather; 
The sower’s hopeful seed ix flung, 

And harvest songs are alw»ys sung. 





An Ines or Fairn.—A ‘female teacher of a school that 
stood on the bank of a stream wished to communicate to 
her pupils an idea of faith. 
plain to them the meaning of the word, a small boat 
glided in sight along the stream. Seizing upon the inci- 
dent for an illustration, she exclaimed : 

“If I were to tell you that there wasa leg of mutton 
in that Boat, you would believe me, would you not, with- 
out even seeing it yourselves?” ' 

“Yes,‘ma’am;” replied the scholars. 

“Well, 

“The next day, in order to test their recollection of the 


thatis faith,” said the schoolmistress, 


leason, she inquired : 

“ What is faith?” 

“A leg of mutton in a boat!” was the answer, shouted 
from all parts of the schoolroom. 

eee ree eee 

Women Srroncer raan Oxen.—It is related of a cer- 
tain New England divine who flourished not many years 
ago, and whose matrimonial relations are supposed not 
to have been of the most agreeable kind, that one Sab- 
bath morning, while reading to his congregation the 
parable of the supper, in Luke xv, in which occurs this 
passage—“ And another said, I have bought five yoke of 
oxen, and I go to prove them; I pray thee have me ex- 
cused: and another said, I have married a wife, and 
therefore can not come’’—he suddenly paused at the end 
of this verse, drew off his spectacles, and looking round 


on his hearers, said, with emphasis: “The fact is, my | 


brethren, one woman can draw a man further from the 
kingdom of heaven than five yoke of oxen!” 





A ParTLanper, angling in the rain, was observed to 
keep his line under the arch of a bridge. Upon being 
asked the reason, he replied: “ Sure, an’ won’t the fishes 
be crowdin’ there to keep out uv the wet?” 
a 


Never own that your wife is right; do it once, and on 
the conceit of it she will be wrong the rést of her life. 


While she was trying to ex- | 





——== 
Sreance Hasits or Bers 1x Perv.—A recent traveler 


sends the following interesting fact in natural history 
from Arequiperu, Peru: A few years ago, a German got 
out a few hives of bees, an insect formerly unknown here, 
The first year he obtained a plentiful supply of honey, 
but vear after year it decreased until now the bees will 
hardly collect any. And why? Our climate is so equable 
that flowers can be had all the year round, and the gq. 
gacious insects having discovered this fact have evidently 
lost the instinct of hoarding honey for a winter that never 
comes. 








Footscap Paprr.—In Charles the First’s time all Eng- 
|lish paper bore in water marks the Royal Arms. The 
Parliament under Cromwell made jests of this law in 
| every conceivable manner; and, among other indignities 
| to the memory of King Charles, it was ordered that the 
Royal Arms be removed from the paper, and the “ fools 
| cap and bells” be substituted. These, in their turn, weg 
| also removed, when the Rump Parliament was prorogued ; 
| but paper of the size of the Parliament journal stili bears 
| the name of “ foolscap.” 





| Vatue or Earty Risine.—The difference between rising 
| every morning at six and at eight, in the course of forty 


| years, supposing a man to go to bed at the same time he 


| otherwise would, amounts to twenty-nine thousand hours, 
or three years, one hundred and twenty-one days and six 


| teen hours, which will afford eight hours a day for ex. 
| actly ten years; so that is the same as if ten years of life 
were added, in which we could command eight hours 
every day for the cultivation of our minds or the dispateh 


of business. 





A Srump Orator.—An Ohio stumper, while making a 
speech, paused in the midst of it, and exclaimed: “ Now, 


” 


gentlemen, what do you think?” Instantly a man rose 
in the assembly, and, with one eye partially closed, mod- 
estly replied: “I think, sir, I do, indeed, sir—I think if 
you and I were to stump the country together we would 
tell more lies than any other two men in the country, sir, 
and I'd not say a word during the whole time, sir.” 





Ir is related that once upon a time a Mayor of Folke 
stone sent a remarkably large sturgeon to the Lord Mayor 
of London, who, in acknowledging the present, assured 
his worshipful brother that he would take an early oppo» 
tunity to send him an “equivalent,” which word the 
Folkestone dignitary read “elephant,” and accordingly 
built a large reception-house for the huge quadruped: be- 
fore he discovered his mistake. 





A man of wit was asked in a train, “ What was his 
errand to the city?” He replied, “I have been sent to 
procure an angel to do the cooking.” 

scceneieanpemennnigiiliiadaltiaeatis 

A Business man of our acquaintance is so scrupulously 
exact in all his doings, that whenever he pays a visit he 
always will insist upon taking a receipt. 





Tue young lady who took the gentleman’s fancy has 
returned it with thanks. 
onmenestiatiailte plies 
Women can keep a secret, but it generally takes a good 





many of them to do it. 
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> % *. 18 1 greatly used for carriage and opera wear. Mink is indis- 
bid ad \ (S 1 CPar tm ent. pensable for streét promenade toilette. 
° _S The shape has not changed materially since last yean 





DRESS FURS. 


Tue great demand for dress furs of every description, 
and the constantly increasing value set upon them by 
both ladies and gentlemen in fashionable society, is grad- 
ually rendering the fur trade one of the most important 
in the United States. 

Fortunes can now be easily made by the successful 
trapper, from the enormous advance, amounting in some 
cases to six or eight times the original cost of nearly all 
kinds of skins. This is particularly the case with mink 
skins, which formerly sold for from thirty to fifty cents 
each, but now bring from $3.50 to $5.00. This cost is 
still further enhanced by the time they reach the manu- 
facturers, who have to prepare them, and make them up 
into capes, collars, cuffs, muffs and cloaks. A muff with 
less than three dark stripes is not considered really ele- 
gant, and such. cost from $18.00 to $25.00 each. The 
number of stripes indicates the number of skins used in 
making up, as there is only one stripe in a skiu, and the 
darkness and sofiness of this part of the fur, added to 
the length of the skin, determines its value 

Just now there is a rage for “mink ”—it is the fashion- 
able fur, and no lady who can possibly afford it considers 
her wardrobe complete without a “set” more or less 
elegant. It has almost set aside sable, which used to be 
greatly prized, and is still very costly, and the finest 
qualities are now considered nearly equal in value to the 
medium grades of even Russian sable. 

Of course there are many other kinds of fur worn, and 
many of a very nice quality, which can be bought in sets 
very cheap, as low as ten dollars, for instance, looking 
well and iady-like, and doing an immense amount of 


service. 
The truth is, furs are very comfortable—in fact, almost 


a necessity in this rigorous climate, and ladies who once 





wear them will never afterwards be without them. It is 
very much better, therefore, to possess a good, comfort- 


able set, which are not the most costly, than none at all. 





There are furs, however, not very expensive, which are 
always respectable g The grey squirrel belongs to this 
alass; it is even fashionable for elderly ladies, for mourn- 
ing, and for girls just in their teens. It is also very nice | 


for children, and is fteferred by many.to the spotted 


ermine, which is the children’s special fur. 

A set of squirrel fur can be bought for fifteen dollars, 
and a very nice set for twenty-five; they can also be pur- 
chased as high us fiftv and a hundred, according to the 
quality of the fur, and the size of cape, or collar, the lat- 
ter article being very much in vogue just now, and so 
mtch smaller than even the old-fashioned victorine as to 
be comparatively inexpensive. 


The rarest fur in the market is the cross and silver 
fax, which r Very high prices. Of the cross fox only 
a few skins are ever caught, and in their raw state they 
bring twenty dollars each. 

The demand for furs this season is verv great, especially 


for the costlier varieties—mink and ermine. Ermine is 





acquiring its old place in the world of fashion, and is 


Small muffs are still in vogue, and collars: the latter are 
sometimes made pointed. 

Costly fur cloaks are only within the reach of a few 
persons, but of these more have been made this winter 
than ever before. 

Sets of children’s furs, cloak and tiny muff, are fry 
pretty, and can be obtained for seven dollars.—Madame 
Demorest's World of Fashion. 
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ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 
Contributed to the Genesee Farmer. 


How to Cure Mear.—The editor of the Germantown 
Telegraph gives the following as “ Our Receipt for Curing 
Meat:” To one gallon of water take one and a half 
pounds of salt, one-half pound of sugar, one-half ounce 
of saltpeter, one-half ounce of potash. In this ratio the 
pickie to be increased to any desired quantity. Let these 
be boiled together, until all the dirt from the sugar rises 
to the top and is skimmed off. Then throw it into a tub 
to cool, and when cold pour it over your beef or pork to 
remain the usual time, say four or five weeks. The meat 
must be well covered with pickle, and should not be put 
down for at least two days after killing, during which 
time it should be slightly sprinkled with powdered salt- 
peter, which removes all the surface blood, &c., leaving 
the meat fresh and clean. Some omit boiling the pickle, 
and find it to answer well; though the operation of boik 
ing purifies the pickle by throwing off the dirt always to 
be found in salt and sugar. If this receipt is properly 
tried, it will never be abandoned. There is none that 


surpasses it, if so good. 


Biapv’s Nest Puppine.—Pare tart, well-flavored apples; 
scoop out the cores without dividing the apple; put them 
in a deep dish, and a spoonful of sugar in the opening of 
each apple; pour on water enough to cook them; when 
soft pour over them ‘an unbaked custard, so as just to 
cover them, and bake until the custard is done. 


Mrs. Crarq’s Caxe.—Whites of ten eggs, one and a 
half tumblers of sugar, one tumbler of flour, a little salt, 
one teaspoonful of cream-tartar, extract of lemon. Stir 
the sugar and flour together thoroughly, and put on the 


egg very lightly just as it goes to the oven. 


Aunt Howett’s Wine Caxe.—Three cups of sugap, 
two cups of butter, one and two-thirds cups of currant 
wine, five cups of flour, five eggs, two pounds of raisins, 


one-half pound of citron, one teaspoonful of soda. 


Veat Retise.—Three pounds of veal, one pound of 
salt pork, chopped fine, Season with salt, pepper, mace, 
nutmeg, juice ahd the rind of one lemon. Press into a 
pan. Bake one and a half hours. 


Corx-Starcn Caxe.—One cup of butter, two cups of 
sugar, two cups of corn-starch, three eggs, one lemon, 
one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in two tablespoonfuls 
of milk. Bake in little pans. 


Sponer Caxe.—Four eggs, one tumbler of flour, one 
tumbler of sugar. Bake quick. 
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° ANOTHER PREMIUM! 


Miner’s Domestic Poultry Book. 


We have purchased a thousand copies of this well-known 
Poultry Book, and, propose to send a copy of it, prepaid 
by mail, to anyone who will procure eight subscribers to 
the Genesee Farmer for 1864, at our lowest club rates of fifty 
cents each! The book contaius two hundred and fifty-four 


pages, and is illustrated with over one hundred 


gravings of the different varieties of fowls—geese, ducks, 
turkeys, swans, peacocks, Guinea fowls, &c., &c. When 


you send the club of eight, mention that you wish the 
, L 


. ‘ ’ 
Poultry Book, and it shall be sent prepaid by return 


mail. 


-e@ee- 
*¢ How Large a Club Must I Raise to Take a 
Cash Prize? 


We cannot tell. ITtwill depend on the amount of com- 
If you get up the largest club you will gett! 
lars; if the second largest you will get the thirty 


above Board. We 


the names of those who take the prizes, 


and soon. All is fair and 





that 


SO 


T 
i 
there is no chance for favoritism. You stand just as good 


a chance as any one. If you make an effort you are sure 
Mr. 


he first prize last year, will not be allowed to compete 


of getting good pay for doing so. 
took t 
this year, owing to some irregularity in his mode of can- 
vassing. 


was 17 
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Renew your Subscription at Once. 


The present number of the Genesee Furmer terminates 


our engagement with many thousand readers. Our rule 
ia to stop the paper as soon as the subscription expires, 
but we do not wish to strike from our books the name of 
a single subscriber. We trust all will renew promptly. 
We have endeavored to make a useful paper during the 
past year, but propose to do 


come. We think the Genesee Farmer for 1864 will be the 


handsomest and best volume we have yet published. 


o— —_— 


The Rural Annual for 1864 
Is now ready. To 


those acquainted with the previous 


numbers we need say nothing more than that it is fully 
equal to at f its predecessors. Every reader of the 
G a ild have a copy. Price 25 cents. 

In with the G ee Farmer it is sent prepaid by | 


m rents. Let e1 


tbit with 


It is the 


ry one of our agents cli 
Tt will give good satisfaction. 


cheapest work in the world. 


en- | 


much better the year to| 


GENESEE 





FARMER. 


Iiow You Can Help Us. 
Take a copy of the Genesee Farmer, show it to Tour 
neighbors and ask them to subscribe for i Is the re one 


of our friends who cannot get a clut 
We 


f } 
> of six sub 


ribers at 


50 cents a year? will cheerfull ead a showbill 
¥ ’ 


subscription list, &c., to all who will consent to act ag 
agents for the Farmer. » 
— *@- 


Postage. 


1 


Tue Postage on THE Genesee Farmer is 12 centag 


year; but when sent in packages to one address it is only 


4 cents a year. To Canapian Supsceipers, who remit 


Canada Money or Postage Stamps, we prepay the Amer} 
can postage without extra charge. If U.S. money is sent, 
they must add 12 cents extra to pay postage. 

<o- 


Club the Rural Annual with the Farmer, 


Every reader of the Genesee Farmer should have a copy 
F 


of the Rural Annual for 1 In clubs of 


six and up- 


wards it is sent prepaid with the Gene Farmer for 


cents. We hope all our agents will club it with the 


Arvin 


<> o—_——— 











Tue ArpLe Crop or Western New Yorx.—The-. crop 
of apples in Western New York’the present season hag 
been unusually good, and owi o the scarcity of fruitia 
New Enyland and part of the \ t, the d 1 has been 
very brisk at good prices The ¢ ea A states 
that 278,000 barrels of ples have bee thas 

|} county the present s¢ ason. The / est Der it from 
careful inquiry among the dealers, estimates the apph 
crop of Monroe county at 525,000 bar ! O Ty 


Bowman, who | , 
| the 


Leaving him out, the highest club last year county, Pennsylvania, writes us that he | 


| success 1n curing this malignant disease in the fol 


| not bite. 





barrels have been shipped to New York, Philadelpbig, 
Montreal, and other larye cities. 
Prices have ranged from $1.50 to $2.00 { barrel for 
fruit alone 
2+eo——_—_— 


Wrxer, of Bucks 
as had great 
lowing 
Takea 


woolen cloth, and put a stick in his mouth, so that he can 


Purrip Sore Taroat 1x Hogs.—S. 


manner: “Lay the hog on his back or side, 


Pull out his tongue and with a pen-knife open 
, near the root 
” Mr. W, 


adds, “as butchering time is d@fproaching people may 


both veins on the under side of the tongu 


They bleed but little, and the cure is complete. 


look for the veins under the tongue and see how to open 


them.” 
a ooo 
Errors in Maritine.—Several of our subscribers have 


written us that the Farmer, has not been regularly re 


| ee ived the past year. We will see that the mailing is 


} more carefully attended to in 


i his line. 


future, and we trust eur 


friends will have no reason to complain the coming year, 
We will most cheerfully supply copies of the paper that 
have not been received. 

—————_+ 9 o—__—___ 


Mr. Sreerra Ort, formerly of the firm of Boarpwax, 


Gray & Co., of Albany, has established a gens 
in New York city. We feel confident in r P 
Mr. Orr to any of our friends who may w \ > 


See advertisement in this nu" 
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Is the Genesce Farmer the *‘ Oldest Agricul- 
taral Paper in America?’ 





Tu ‘ry Gentleman of November 5 has the follow- 
in’ is subject 

“Why does our friend Harrts of the Genesee Farmer, | 
continue to adgert his paper as the ‘oldest agricul- 
tural paper in Ame: a,’ and to assert that it was * estab 
] » 1831,’ wheu he well knows both statements to be 
niterly destitute any foundation m fact? His Genesee 
Farm s he rv well knows, has no mere connection | 
with the ortyginal Gene Furimer established iv 1831, than 
jt has with the origina New Englund Farmer, established 
in 1822. The tacts are as follows: The first Genesee 
Farmer, we was established by Lormer Tocker in 


l nued antil the close of 1839, when, 
ov the death of Judge Buetx, that paper was removed to 
, and united with the Cudtivator, under the title of 
'tivator, a consolidation of Buell’ Cultivator and 
Farmer, under which title it was pablished 

for some vears, when the latter part of the title was 
dropped as unnecessary. On the removal of the Genesee 
Farmer from Rochester, a aew paper was started there, 
cnlled the ‘ Vew Get«see Farmer,’ and this is the origin of 
the present Genese la mer. So that instead of being 
sstublished in 1351,’ Mr. Harris’ paper was established 
g the ‘oldest agricultural pa- 





S51, and by Lim con 














d instead of bei 
ica,’ it is the junior of several others. 

Ti nior editor of this paper may be considered a 

little isitive Ou this subject; but having commenced 

tis Genesee Furmer in 1831, when there was little demand 

sh papers, t nd continued his labors in behalf of aig- 








jor su 
ricultural nmprovement from that day to this, he con- 
fesses to a 


‘ } +} > -ern.” 
appropriate by another concern. 


We may remark, in passing, that the present editor | 


and proprietor of the Genesee Farmer has not the least 
personal feeling on this subject. So far as he is con- 


4 


cerned, it is of to sort of consequence whether the Gene- | 
ee Farmer is, or is not, the oldest agricultural paper in | 


America. He regards it simply, first, as a question of | 


fact, and, secoud, as a matter of credit to the farmers of 
this section. 

The!Country Gentleman qdmits that the Genesse Farmer 
was established in 1851. There is no dispute on this 
point. The only question is whether the Genesee Farmer 
has been continuously published since that time. Have 
the farmers of Western New York sustained an agricul- 
tural paper since 1831; and és that paper the Genesee 
Farmer ? 

When Mr. Tucker first started the Genesee Farmer it 
was a weekly paper; but he afterwards published it as a 
monthly journal, the matter being made up out of the 
weekly—just as the Cultivator is now made up from the 
Country Gentleman. In the fall of 1839 Mr. Tucker an- 
nounced that, as the Monthly Genesee Farmer had at- 
tained a much larger circulation than the Weekly Genesee 
Farmer, the latter would be discontinued, and that the 
volume for 1840 would be called “ The Genesee Farmer. 
Vol. I. Second Series.” 

When the present publisher of the Genesee Farmer 
purchased the paper in 1856, he found it headed “ Vol. 
XVII. Second series.” Had Mr. Tucker continued to 
publish ‘it, it would have been headed precisely in the 
same way. If the heading is wrong, Mr. Harris did not 
ariginate it. He has merely continyed the heading from 
that time. 

After Mr. Tucker had announced that the Weekly Gen- 
wes Farmer would be given up and the monthly continued 
as a “new series,” he concluded to remove to Albany and 


yreal dfsiike tu having nive years of his labors | 
' 
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merge the Genesee Farmer in the Cultivator. Put certain 
parties at Rochestercontinued it, We do not think they 
had any right to do so; but that is not the question. The 
paper was continued. 
| J. J. TiHomas, who was one of the editors of the old 
Genesee Farmer, assumed the chief editorship of the new 
paper. 

The simple question is, Was the “ New Genesee Farmer” 
a continuation of the old Genesee Furmer? Was it so re- 
garded atthe time? Did Mr. Tucker himself so regard 

it? We think it could be easily shown that he did— 
otherwise there would have been no reason for his com 
plaint of “dnjustice” and his strenuous opposition to the 
paper. 

Turning to the first volume of the New Genesee Farmer 
(1840) we find in the very first number an article in which 
it is said: 

“The first establishment of the Genesee Farmer was an 
experiment of doubtful expediency, but its re establish- 
ment can not be considered as such,” &c. 

In the same number the editors, in urging farmers to 
subscribe early, say: 

“It may be remembered that these who subscribed late 
Jast season could not obtain back numbers so as to make 
their volumes complete.” 

There is certainly in this sentence an implied connee 
tion between the two papers. 

In the next number the editors say : 

“We are located in the midst of the greatest grain 
producing country in America, if not in the world; and 
the Genesee Farmer is well known as the channel of 
commuaication to thousands of men whose well-directed 
| labors and fertile soil supply millions with bread.” 

Are we not justified in concluding from these remarks 
that the editors considered the New Genesee Farmer a con- 
tinuation of the old? 
| Jn the same number a correspondent says : 
| “T feel that the continuance of such a paper in this see- 
| tion is of the utmost importance,” &c. 
| And agam: 

“Tt is emphatically our own paper, located in the midst 
|of us and devoted to our interests-—a native of our 
| climate and indigenous to our soil.” 

And again, urging the importance of sustaining the 
paper in Western New York, it is argued that to do so 
“will say to the world that neither the farms nor the 
| farmers of Genesee are too poor to support what they 
were first in the State to establish—a paper of their 


own.” 
Another correspondent in the same paper says : 


*The Genesee Farmer had its birth and education 
among us. We gave it our name, and regarded it as a 
yart of ourselves, which would remain with us during 
lite. We nourished it in infancy, and trained it up to 
manbood; taught it our habits, our wants, and our re- 
sourees, and prepared it for a glorious career of useful- 
ness. When lo! at the time of our greatest need—and 
without our leave or consent—it forsook us for the sake 
of promised gain; and.not only left us destitute, but be- 
trayed oar interests by exciting prejudice and- suspicion 
against any, successor which might be appointed to take 
| its mame and wece, ©. 7 * | rejoice, however, that 
our loss is made good—a successor has been appointed, 
and that, too, not a ‘spurious novice or a stranger, but a 
real genuine New Genesee Farmer, brought up and educated 
among us. Itis assisted by the same frienc s,” &c., &. 


In the next number the editors ask their friends to 
| continue their efforts on behalf of the paper, and say: 
| “We will soon show that’ the Genesee Country is not 
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on the retrograde, but is sté/2 able to sustain the cheapest 
and one of the best agricultural papers in the Union.” 


We think these extracts show that the New Genesee 
Farmer was regarded at the time as a continuation of the 
old Genesee Farmer. Mr. Tucker himself so regarded it, 
and accused the publishers of infringing his rights. If 
it was @ continuation of the Genesee Farmer, it is ad- 
mitted that the paper was “established in 1831,” and that 
there is now no, other agricultural paper in America that 
has been coutinuously published for so long a time; and 
consequently the Genesee Farmer is “the oldest agri- 
oultural paper in America.” 

The farmers of Western New York are entitled to the 
credit. 





+e<- 
Literary Notices, 
GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK. December. 
delphia. 

This number contains the usual variety which this well-known 
magazine always offers to its readers. The engravings are good, 
the stee! fashion plate well colored, and the rest admirably drawn 
and finished. The work department is carefully and judiciously 
edited, and contains patterns for all kinds of fancy and useful ar- 
ticles. Every mother wild find it invaluable on account of iis pat- 
terns for children’s dresses, and its very pretty designs for draw- 
ings on the slate, which are a great amusement as well as an 
advantage to children. Next year a new novel will be com- 
meénced by “ Marian Harland,” which is said so be equal to any 
of her former books 

In addition to its other merits the Lady’s Book has, each month, 
notices of all the new books published in the United Btates, 

Terms—$3.()0 a yexr for single subscribers, eleven copies are 
sent for $20,00, and an extra one to the person who gets up the 
club. Larger clubs at proportionately low rates. 

LONDON QUARTERLY, NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, ED- 


INBURG REVIEW, WESTMINSTER REVIEW. Leonanzp, 
Sootr & Co., New York. American Edition. 


The republication of these Quarterlies is a great favor to the pub- 
lic. In no other way can so many well written essays on all sub- 
jects become familiar to all classes of people, asin this, And it 
is no slight thing to have such models for style, as most of these 
essays are of easy access t» young people who are forming 
theirs’. In Great Britain these periodicals are three or four 
times more expensive than with us. The most distinguished 
English and Seotch writers are among the contributors to the 
various Quarterlies, and the subjects chosen are often such as 
demand great research and careful study. As various shades of 
Political opinion have their advocates in the different Quarteriies, 
an exceedingly correct idea of public feeling can be gained from 
their articles upon national affairs. 


BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE, Monthly. L. Soorr & Co, 
This magazine is not as ponderous in its character as the Quar- 
terlies, but still it has a great deal of influence both in the lite- 
rary and political world. Bu.wezp has been, and still is, writing 
& series of essays called “Caxtoniana, or Life Literature and 
Manners,” which are familiar talks in his accustomed elegant 
diction on subjects which he is peculiarly fitted to discuss.— 
Mrs. OvirHant’s tale, * Chronicles of Carlingford,” are equal to 
azything that has ever appeared from her pen. They are very 
mnch in the style of “ Scenes in Clerical Life,” by “ George El- 
liot,” which were produced in Blackwood some years since. 
Lxonarp, Soorr & Oo. send the four Quarterlies and Black- 
well for $10.00 a year. $3.00 for each separately. 
ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE. T. 5S. Azruver & Co, Phil- 
ade!phia. 
This is the best of the $2.00 








L. A. Gopry, Phila- 


thit. 
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plates, 


tales, and a work table, like Godey’s Lady’s Book, They offer 


The Markets, 


Orrick OF THE Geneser Farugr 
Rochester, N. Y., November 20, 1863. 


There has been little change in the price of 
grain since our last report. Corn still commands 
an unheard of price, especially at the West. It sells 


for 88 cents a bushel in Chicago! The injury which 
the crop sustained from the great frost is the reason ag. 
signed for this high price, but it is also due in part to spee. 
ulation. It may go higher, but we think those who have 
corn to spare had better dispose of it. Nota bushel of it 
can be exported at present prices, and like other 
things it will find its level. 

We bave for some years kept a record each week of the 
prices of produce in the New York market. Andit may 
be interesting to extract the prices of the leading graing 
during the middle of November each year, as compared 
with those now obtained: 








TasLe SHOWING THE AVERAGE Price oF Grain In New Yorg 
THE MippLe or NovemBer, ror THE Last 18 Years, 











White Red Mixed 
Year. Wheat. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
1851,. 000. $0.95 $0.85 $0.60 $0.70 $0.85 $0.98 
1852, ....0 1.15 1.00 96 16 75 3 
1858, ...3.. 1.70 1.50 80 90 85 g 
1656, .cccce 2.10 1.90 90 1.30 1.35 M 
1955, . 2.20 2.00 1.00 1.25 1.%5 i) 
56, % 1.60 70 SS 1.20 4a 
1.10 75 75 80 6 
1.15 75 70 70 $8 
40 1% 9) 85 75 & 
40 1.25 70 70 75 38 
45 1.30 65 85 70 4% 
2 .55 1.35 70 85 1.50 i) 
1863, ...... 1.80 1.45 1.06 1,18 1.40 & 
1863,in gold 1.20 97 71 79 93 “ 


* Our record for this year is imperfect. The prices quoted are for 
the last week in December. The others are fur the middle of No 
vember. 











The figures speak for themselves. Corn and oats are 
now higher than they have been for thirteen years; so is 
barley with the exception of last year. Wheat is higher 
than it has been since 1856. Rye is higher than it bas 
been since 1855. 

In the last line of the table we give, for the sake of 
&omparison, the present price of grain in gold, (reckon- 
ing gold at 150, which makes 66 cents in gold equal to 
adollar in paper money.) It will be seen that wheat, in 
specie, is now lower than it has been since 1852. The 
price of corn, oats, rye and barley, even in specie, is fully 
up to the average. In England, wheat is very low—so 
low, indeed, that the London Agricultural Gazette is dis 
cussing the question of feeding at to stock. All accounts 
agree in placing the late harvest much above the average. 
In a late speech, Mr. Camp, M. P., stated that the annual 
consumption of wheat in Great Britain is 160,000,000 
bushels, and the average production about 96,000,000 
bushels—leaving a deficit of 64,000,000 to be supplied 
from foreign countries. Last year, owing to a failure of 
the crop, Great Britain bad to purchase 80,000,000 bush 
els. This year the estimated yield is 44,000,000 bush 
els aboue the average, leaving only 20,000,000 bushels that 
will have to be obtained from foreign countties. 

The last London Mark Lane Express quotes “sales of 
American white wheat at $1.20 to $1.24; Milwaukee at 
$1.11 to $1.12 per bushel; Indian corn 79c. to 82c.; ber 





two beautiful engravings as prizes for clubs. 





ley 64. to 78c.; rye 79c.” 
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- Some trees in the garden te which manure alone was ap- 
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So far as the foreign demand controls prices they are 
pot likely to be much higher wnless gold should advance. 

The commission merchants in New York advise far- 
qers to send forward their beans, as the demand is now 
good; while it is thought that there is a large supply in 
the country. Marrows sell for $2.80 to $3.00; medium, 
$2.50 to $2.75; mixed lots, $2.00 to $2.25. 

Choice butter is scarce, but low grades are in good 
supply. Prices range all the way from 20c. to 82c. per 
pound. “Greese butter” 12 cents. 

Cheese is dull, but without any material change in 


price. 
Onions are in active demand at $3.25 to $4.00 per 


barrel. 

Poultry is scarce. Turkeys, llc. to 13c.; fowls, 10c. to 
190.; geese 8c. to 10c.; ducks, 12c. to 18¢.; chickens llc. 
to 18c. per pound. 

Hay in New York, as elsewhere, is very high. Prime 
hay, in bales, brings $23 to $27 per tun. Straw, inbales, 
for shipment, $18 to $19 per tun. 

New York Carrie anp Sueep Marxer.—The high 
price of grain forces a large number of “ scallawags” on 
the market. First class bullocks bring from 10 to 1lec. 
per lb. for the net weight of beef, the seller sinking offal. 
Government still continues to buy freely, taking none 
but those of good quality, and the demand is likely to 
continue through the winter. Medium cattle bring 8 
to 9jc., and ordinary 6 to 7jc. per lb. net. “Scallawags,” 
are dull of sale, even at low rates. 

Ordinary milch cows with young calves bring $35 to 
$45, and higher for first class cows. 

Veal calves of good quality are in active demand at 
Tic. per Ib. live weight; but poor calves are in abun- 
dance and are dull of sale. 

The sheep market is crowded. The country is well 
stocked with sheep, and farmers are disinclined to winter 
a large number at the present high — of grain and 
hay. The result is that the market is over-stocked. 
Good mutton was sold by the carcass in New York last 
week at 4c. per lb. Pelts sell at $1.75 to $2.25. The 
average price of sheep is about 5c. per lb. dive weight— 
some few extra ue ones bringing 6c. 

The hog market is also crowded, especially with low 
grades. Prices range from 5c. to 5fc. per Ib, live weight. 
——_-@0———___ 

Ix seeking a Houmwar Grrr or Patsenr, those of our 
readers who would combine instruction with amusement, 
the useful with the entertaining, will do well to remem- 
ber the Craig Microscope and Mounted Objects, adver- 
tised in another column. 

In Mr. Crara’s new advertisement published this month, 
an erfor occurs which was not discovered until too late 
for correction. Instead of 200 microscopes sold by the 
Boston agent, it should read 200 dozen. Quite a dif- 


ference. 

Laacuep Asues ror Pear Trees.—A farmer near this city 
who has some exceedingly good dwarf pear trees, spreads 
leached ashes on the surface of the ground for about two 
feet on all sides of the trees, and then covers the ashes 
with manure. The trees are very vigorous and healthy. 


plied on the surface are not as vigorous as those having 
both manure and ashes—showing that the leached ashes 


Inquiries and Answers. 


Jomter Prow—Svussoiuine, &c.—In the. interesting 
description of your excursion among the wheat farms, 
you mention a “Jointer Plow.” ill you have the 
goodness to describe it, and tell us what its capabilities 
are? (a) 

Also, what depth the land is plowed for the fallow 
and whether it is ridged up into stetches for sowing. Will 
you also favor us with your own impressions as to the 
general applicability of the practice adopted in the dis 
trict you visited? (6) 

My farm, which consists of a sandy and gravelly loam, 
and seems to have been pretty well scourged, as the gen- 
erality of farms in Canada are, I wish to have deepened 
in the staple of the soil. I am at a loss to know whether 
this can be accomplished more effectually by throwing up 
the. bottom soil, or merely loosening it by subsoiling. 
The subsoil seems to be the same as the surface, less the 
a matter, and I should imagine, if thrown up 
and mixed, would not prove deleterious to the crop, as 
some of the clays de. (c) 

I would feel obliged to you, or any of your readers, for 
advice, and more particularly if they could point out any 
implement that would be suitable for doing the work. 
Living, as I do, at a distance from any considerable een- 
ter, | have few opportunities of examining the many 
simple ang ingenious contrivances which are brought out 
for facilitating the operations of the buabandman. 
think it would be well if the agricultural journals gene 
rally would make a point of taking more notice of such 
implements for the benefit of the backwoodsman.— 
“Curvior,” County Peel, C. W. (d) 

a. The Jointer, or Michigan double plow, has two plows 
attached to one beam—the first plow runs quite shallow 
and cuts off about two inches of the turf and turns it into 
the furrow; the second plow descends six or seven inches 
deeper and covers completely the sod, weeds, &c., thrown 
to the bottom of the furrow by the first plow. 

b. On all except heavy clay and light sandy soils we 
think the practice might be adopted with advantage. 

c. If the subsoil is the same character as the sutface 
soil we should have no fears cf injury from deep plowing. 
The farmers of the district alluded to (Wheatland, Avon,’ 
&c.) think it better to deepen the soil gradually. 

d. We endeavor to keep our readers informed of all the 
new implements and machines that promise to be im- 
provements on the old ones. We trust our correspondents 


will aid us in this matter. 

Will not someof the good farmers.in Western New 
York give us their views on the subjects alluded to by 
our correspondent? 


Waar Becomes or rar Foop?—Does the food con- 
sumed by an animal—the cow, for instance—undergo any 
change or transformation of its elements? Lxamples: 
Does nitrogenous matter, such as gluten, albumen, &e., 
ever become butter or fat, or any thing but muscle or 
casein? Does starch ever become butter, fat, muscle or 
cheese? Does cugar that is in the vegetables the cow con- 
sumes only go to sustain the heat of the body, or is it 
identical with that found in the milk? . 

These, it seems to me, are age necessary to be 
understood in order to feed stock to the best advantage. 
An article in reply to the above will be thankfully re- 
ceived by at least one reader of the Genesee Farmer.— 
Grorer Wittarp, Sanford’s Corners, N. Y. 

Will some of our scientific men give us an article on 


this subject? There can be little doubt-that starch and 
sugar will form fat. 

Waar Varieties or Peacues suatt I Piaxr*—(H. 
Garzs, N. Y.) The following varieties will give you a 
succession of good peaches: Serrate Early York, Barly 
Barnard, Cooledge’s Favorite, Haines’ Early Red, Poole’s 





are beneficial. 


Melocoton, and Nivette. 
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Mice on Froir Trees.—(R. A.C.) One of the most 
expeditious means of protecting fruit trees from the dep- 
redations of mice is to remove all grass and weeds from | 
round the trees, and then bank them up with soil. Two} 
The soil should be | 
thrown up from one to-two feet, or-even higher up the 
This is not a} 


hundred can thus be done in a day. 


stem. It should be higher than the snow. 


“certain remedy,” in all cases, but it is the best, all | 
things considered, that we are acquainted with. Stamp- 


ing down the snow around the trees is the next best 


means of preventing injury from mice. 


How Many Sueep sacri. we Kerr ?—TI have been re- | 
quested by some of the readers of the Genesee Farmer in 
this place to ascertain through your paper the number of 
sheep that could be kept on a farm of 100 acres, if the 
lambs were sold each tall and only the ewes and bucks 
kept over winter; and what is the average increase of 
sheep ?—Davip Brown, Muselburgh, C. W. 

Will some of our correspondents give us their views on 
this point? 

In this section, on ordinary farms, where a mixed sys- 
tem of husbandry is adopted, it is not deemed desirable 
to keep more than one sheep per acre. 

The average increase from our common sheep is about 
It ought to be much higher, 
g g 
and would be if the sheep were better fed in winter. In 


Kugland 150 Jambs from 100 ewes is about the general 


75 lambs from 100 ewes. 


average. 


a field that needs 
12 to 20 inches is 
How 


Drarixtyo.—A friend of mine has 
draining. The surface soil for from 
black muck, resting on hard gravel er stiff clay. 
deep do the drains want to be in such a soil ?—C. W. 

Deep enough to drain the subsoil—say two and a half 


to three feet deep. 
THE 
Rural Annwal and Horticultural Direct 


FOR 1864. 


orp 


Every Reader of the Genesee Farmer should have 
a Copy. 


This little work was started in 1856,and a new number is 
issued every year. The number for 1864 is now, ready and 
will be found fully equal, if not superior, to any of its pre- 
decessors. It is sent, prepaid to any address, for 25 cents. 

To our Agents who club the work with the Genesee Farmer 
we send it for 15 cents, addressed to the subscribers, and the 
postage prepaid without extra charge. All otr friends*who act 
as Agents for the Farmer would oblige ns by taking subscrip- 
tions at the same time for the Rurat ANNUAL, 
fore suid, they ean have it at 15 cents each, and it will be sent free 
of postage 

Whatever you can do for us will be thankfully acknowledged. 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Publisher and Proprietor Genesee Farmer, 
October 1, 1863. Rochester, N. Y. 


Bound Volumes of the Genesee Farmer. 


We have frequent inquiries as to how many back volumes of 
the Gevesee Deanne we can furnish. In reply we would say, 
that we hare a few copies of the years 1845, 46, 47, °48, "52, °53, 
D5, 66, ‘ST. °58,. 50, 60, "61 and '62. We shall sell them as 
long as they last at one dollar each, or the whole fourteen vol- 
umes for $13.00. They are handsomely bound, with a complete 
index to each volume. 

The last five volumes—1858, °50. 69, 61 and 62—handsomely 
bound, with a complet+ index and tithe page, will be sent prepaid 
by express on the receipt of five dollars. 

The five volani’s of the Gewnasse Farmug,and the complete 
set of the bound volumes of the Rurnab Ansvat, will be sent 
prepaid by express for $7.0. Address, 

JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


A FEw short advertisements of interest to farm« 


——— 


— 
‘TS— and only 
such—will be inserted in the Genesee Farmer tor twenty-five ¢, nt 
: : P eng 
1 line, or $2.50 per square, each insertion, payable in advance, 
THE GENESEE FAK ER 
A Monthly Journal of Agriculture and Horticulture, publishe 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. ¥ 
Terms — [INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE — SEVENTY-FIVE Cents 4 
Year; and in clubs of six and upwards, Fifty Cents year 


BEAUTIFUL POCKET MICROSCOPE—Macnifring 509 

times for 30 cents. Five of differen powers for $1.00. 
Address F.H. BOWEN, - 
»x 220, Boston, Mass, 


ot —— 
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GREY DOcKINS, BRONZE TURKEYs, 

ND CAYUGA BLACK DUCKS—For sale by the subseri. 
P ber. JOHN R. PAGE 

dee3t Sennett, N.Y, 


TILE MACHINE. 

VHE BEST MACHINE IN AMERICA. Send fora circular 
containing description. A. La TOURETTE 

nov’63-ly Waterloo, N, ¥, 


 AYRSHIRES FOR SALE. 
NE TWO-YEAR OLD AND BULL CALF. 
a 7g en. 


Pedigree 


Hl. 8, COLLINS, Collinsville, Conz 


CHEESE FACTORY PROPRIETORS, 
ND FAMILY DAIRYME hould send for a Descriptive 
Circular and Price List of the best apparatus.in the coun. 
WM. RALPH & CO, 
Manufacturers of Dairymen’s Utensils, 
138 Genesce street, Utica, N. Y. 


WOOD CUTS FOR SALE 
Wwe will sell Stereotypes of the Wood Cu.s nsed in the Gene 

sce Farmer and Burial Annpel and Horticultural Diree 
tory. A book containing impressions of over Seven Hundred of 
these cuts will be sent to those wishing to purchase on the reeeipt 
of 50 cents. “Ihe book contains an index. showing where des 
eriptions of the cuts wil) be fund. 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, Rocuerstes, \. ¥ 


THE BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 
Piano EH ortes. 


HE subscriber, late a member of this firm, hos located his 
office at 726 Broadway, New York City, wit! fl 
arrangements to supply these superior insirnments fo the public 
and trade at the very lowest prices, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
Send for Price Circulars, and address all orders, SLBERIA OTT, 
726 Broadway, New York. 


4 


try for their use, to 


declt 





PIANO STOOLS. 
ABBOTT’S IRON COLUMN AND FEET 
best, neatest and cheapest stool made. Also, 
STOOLS, all kinds. Soleagency. The trade supp 
all orders, SIBERIA OTT, 726 Brogdway. New York, 


PIANO FORTE TUNING SCALES. 
SOMETHING NEW. 

BOOTMAN’S TUNING SCALES enable persons to tune their 
own Pianos correctly; is simple in construction and operation. 
Prices, from $6 to $10. Send for Descriptive Circulars. Sole 
agency and depot. Address all orders, SIBERIA OTT, ™% 
Broadway, New York. 

CHRONOMETER WATCHES. 

FASOLDT’S PATENT ISOCHRONAL POCKET CHRO- 
NOMETERS.—The best time-keepers in the world. Wii not 
vary a minute in a year, Sole agent. Trade supplied. Send 
for cirenlars, and address orders, SIBERIA OTT, 726 Broadway, 
| New York. 

MELODEONS AND ORGAN HARMONIUMS. 
THE BEST MADE IN THIS COUNTRY.—Wnaotgsate and 
| Rratrt at lowest prices.. Send for cirenlars, and address orders, 

SIBERIA OTT, 726 Broadway, New York. 


PURCHASING AND INFORMATION AGENCY. 
ARTIGLES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION PURCHASED— 
Information given on any business matter. Circulars sent om ap- 
| plication, giving full information relative to the Ageney, and 
| references, Address SIBERJA OTT, 
i vewst 726 Broadway, » 45 York Olte 


STOOLA.—The 
ROSEWOOD 
Address 
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SEWING MAGHINES 


THES: MACHINES WERE AWARDED THE 
HIGHEST PREMIUMS 


OVER ALL COMPETITORS, 





At the following State Fairs of 1863, | 
FOR THE Bist FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, THE | 
BES MANUFACTURING MACHINES, AND THE | 
E-T MACHINE WORK, | 
NEW YORK STATE FAIR. | 
First Premium for FamiltyMachine. | 
First Premium for D: uble-Thread Machine. 

First Premium for Machine Work. 
INDIANA STATE FAIR, 
First Premium for Machine for all Purposes, 
First Premium for Machine Work. | 
VERMONT ST..TE FAIR, 
First Fremium for Family Machine. | 


First Premium for Manufacturing Machine, | 
First Pr. mium for Machine Work. 
ILLINOIS STATE FAIR. i 
First Premium for Machine for all Purposes, | 
First Premium for Machine Work. | 
IOWA 81 > FAIR, | 





First Premiom for Family Machine. 
Firs Premium for Menufacturiog Machine. 
First Premiam for Machine Work. 
KENTUCKY STATE FAIR, 
First Premium for Machine for all Purposes, 
First Premiom tor Machine Work, 
MICHIGAN STATE FAIR. 
First Premium for Family Machine. 
First Premium tor Manufacturing Mechine. 
First Premium for Machine Work, 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR, 
First Premiam for Manufacturing Machine. 
First Premium for Beautiful Machine Work. 
@HIO STATE FAIR. 
First Premium for Machine Work, 
AND AT THE FOLLOWING COUNTY FAIRS. 
CHITTENDEN Co., (Vr..) AGR’L SOCIETY. 
First Premium for Family Machine. 
First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
First Premiam fot Machine Work. 
FRANKLIN Co. (N. Y.) FAIR. 
First Premium for Fatgily Machine. 
First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
GHAMPLAIN VALLEY (Vr.) AGR’'L SOCIETY. 
First Premium for Family Machine. 
First Premium for Manufacturing Machine, 
First Premium for Machine Work. 
HAMPDEN Co. (Mass) AGR’L SOCIETY. 





Diploma for Family Machine. | 
Diploma for Machine Work. 

QUEENS ©o. (N. Y.) AGR’'L SOCIETY. 
First Premiem for Family Machine. | 


WASHINGTON Co. (N. Y.) FATR. | 
First Premium for Family Machine. 
SARATOGA Co. (N. Y.) FAIR. | 
First Premium for Family maehine, | 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE (Pa.) FAIR. 


First Premium for Machine for all Purposes. 
First Premium for Machine Work. 


2 The above comprises all the Fairs at which the Grover & 





Bakez Maouinas were exhibited this year. 
BALESROOMS, 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | 


FOR SALE BY V. C. GOODWIN, 
No. 29 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. | 


| ceipt of the price 


| mira. 
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Liebig’s Great Work on Ageivulture. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 443 and 445 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


.THE NATURAL LAWS OF HUSBANDRY, 
BY 
JUSTUS VON LIEBIG,’ 
EDITED BY 
JOUN BLYTH, M. D., 
Professor of Chemistry in Queen's College, Cork. 
1vol. 12mo, Cloth. 387 pages. $1.50. 

‘hap. I. The Plant. 
hap. IL. The Soil. 
hap. ILE. Action of Soil on Food of Plants in Manure. 
hap. 1V. Farm Yard Manure, 
hap. V. The System of Farm Yard Manuring. 
ap. VI. Guano, 
hap. VIL Pondrette—Human Excrements; 
hap. VIII. Earthy Phosphates. 
hap. IX Ground Rape-Cake. 
hap, X Wood-Ash, 
hap. XI. Ammonia and Nitric Acid. 
hap. XIT, “ommon Salt, Nitrate of Soda, Salts of Ammenia, 
Gypsum, Lime. 





tt 





The work is especially adapted to the promotion of Agriculture, 


} and should be read by all intelligent farmers throughout the 


country,— Rochester Dem. and American 


This v lame should be studied by ail cultivators of the soil, as 
treating of their business in the fullest and most enlightened 


| manner; and to the mea of science it presents much that is of 


general interes. —Boston Traveller. 


Sent to any address in the United States, free of postage. on re- 


CATTLE, 
HORSES, SHEEP AND SWINE, 


FROM MY HERDS AND STOCK OF 


SHORT HORNS, 
DEVONS AND AYRSHIRES. 
THOROUGH-BRED TROTTING HORSES. 


SOUTH DOWN AND SHROPSHIRE SHEEP, 


AND 


ESSEX SWINE, 


Carefully selected and mostly from recent importations. I will 
sell a few choice animals. For particulars address 


A. B. CONGER, + 

Waldhery, Near Haverstraw, N. Y._ 
BOUND VOLUMES OF THE 

RURAL ANNUAL.AND HORTICULTURAL DIRECTORY. 


dec3t 


ty = SETS of the Rural Annual ane. Horticultural 


Direct. ry for 1856-7T-8-9-"60-61—62 and "63,can be furnished, 
handsomely bound in two volumes. Price, $250. Sent by re- 


turn mail, free of postage, on receipt of the price 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 


Publisher and proprietor of the Genesee Farmer and Rurat 
Annual, Rochester, N. Y. 
FARM FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 
FARM OF ONE HUNDRED AND TEN ACRES in Van 

Ettenville, Chemang county, N. Y., a few mils from El- 
There is « Saw-mill, Honee, &e., on the premises. wit 

be seld cheap, or, if desired, exchanged for property pear Roch- 


ter. Further particulars ean be obtained froma ‘ 
a ' JOSEPH GARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 


4 


CHOICE NATIVE AND FOREIGN GRAPE 
INES.—LENK & CO. OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE 
stock of Native and Foreign Grape Vines, ineiyding all 
the rarest and most valuable varieties. Send fora Price List 
Address LENK & CO., 
novtf Humboldt Narseries, Toledo, Ohio. 
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THE 
AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL 
FOR 1864. 
WOW IS THE TIME TO GET NEW SUBSCRIBFRS 
FOURTEEN NUMBERS FOR ONE DOLLAR‘ 


One Premium of Taylor's South Down Buck Lamé +. orth 
$50.00!!! 








OMB PREMIUM OF TAYLOR'S SOUTH DOWN BUCK LAMB WORTH 
$40.00!!! 





OLUME SIXTH—Will commence January 1st, 1864. The 
Publisher has concluded to close the present volume with 

the December number, so as to commence the New Votume 
WITH THE New YeAR. All our present subscribers will be sup- 
plied to May inclusive. All such may receive the Journal to De- 
cember, 1864, by sending seventy-five cents to the Publisher. 


TERMS AND PREMIUMS FOR 1864. 

ist—Any person sending one handred and fifty names and onz 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS, shall receive 150 copies of the 
Stock Journal, and one of Taylor’s South Down Buck Lambs 
—price $50—which wil! be delivered in New York to order. 


2d—Any person sending us one hundred and twenty-five names 
and $125 in money, shall receive 125 copies of the Journal 
and one of Taylor's South Down Buck Lambs. Price, $40. 

8d—Any person sending us one hundred names and $100 in cash. 
shall receive 100 copies of the Journal, and one copy of Her- 
bert’s Horses of America—price $10—ard one Farmer’s En- 
cyclopedia. Price, ¥5. 

#h—Any one sending us seventy-five names and $75 in money, 
shall receive 75 Journals and Coleman’s Agriculture— Price 
— Randall’s & Youatt’s Shepherd’s Own Book. Price, 


Seh—Any person sending us fifty names and $50 In money, shall 
receive 50 Journals and Randall’s & Youatt’s Shepherd’s 
Own Book—Price $2—and Randall & Youatt on the liorse— 
Price $1.25—and Randall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry. 
Price, 75 cents. 


@h—Any person sending us twenty names and $15, shall receive 
20 Journals and one Shepherd’s Own Book. Price, $2. 


Tth—Any person sending us ten names and $8, shali receive 10 
dournsls and one Herbert’s Hints to Horse Keepers, or 
Youatt & Martin on Cattle—$1.25 each. 

&h—Any person sending six names and $5, shall receive six 
Journals and one Allen’s Domestic Animals. Price, 75 cents. 


#h—<Any person sending three names and $3, shall receive 8 
Journals and one Randall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry. 
Price, 75 cents. 

10th—For $1 sent previous to January Ist, 1864, the Journal will 
be sent from November, 1868, to Dosbiuber, 1864. 

Address all communications to C. M. SAXTON, 
Agricultural Book Publisher, New York. 

D. C. Lixstey, Oris F, R. Warrs, Editors. 

G2 Books sent free of postage. nova 


—— 
YS. 


BOOKSELLERS, FANCY GOODS DEarz; 
and the Public, will please remember that there is 
other Gitt which compares with the CRAIG 4 
SCOPE and MuV. ED OBJECTS, be ng an end. 
less source of amusement and ipstruction, Over %0 
Microscopes and 700 dozen objects have been sold 
within a year by the Boston Agent alone. This 
Mic oscope, in brass, is muiled, posiage paid, for 
$2.25; or with six beautiful mounted Objects for $3: 
or with 24 objecis for #5, In hard rubber, for 56 
cents, in addition to the above prices. A }j P 
count to the trade. Address - beral die 
HENKY CRAIG, 182 Center street, New York, 
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The Original Howe Sewing Machine} 
ECENT and important improvements having been put 
this Machine renders it now the most pertect before the 
public, and persons ata distance can order a Machine with a 
guurantee ot its prompt and safe delivery, and that they wij} be 
able to manage it to their entire satisfaction. No more breagi 
needles! No more missing stitches! No trouble in making ‘ap 
garthent, however delicate or heavy, on the same Machine, either 
in cambric, cloth, or leather. No person should think of pu» 
chasing a Sewing Machine without first seeing this—the latest 
and greatest triumph of the original inventor of the Sewing 
Machine. 
Send for a Descriptive Catalogue of styles and prices, 4 
few responsible Agents would be dealt with liberally. Addvess 
THE HOWE SEWING MACHINES 
487 Broadway, New York 
Or E. STRAIN, General Agent for Monroe county, 117 Main 


street, Rochester, N. Y Jy'62-215 
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DEWEY’S COLORED FRUIT PLATES, 


NEARLY SIX HUNDRED VARIETIES, 

MBRACING all popular Fruits, Ornamental Trees, Shraba, 

Evergreens, Flowers, Roses, &c , grown and sold by nur 
serymen. Over sixty new varieties drawn and colored from na- 
ture this year: {48 Books made to order to suit the particular 
business of any nurseryman or tree aque. ee Catal 
with list of plates, prices, &c., sent gratis by mail on application 
to novet ape DM. DEWEY, Agent 

Horticultnral Bookseller, Rochester, N. ¥. 

N. B, Orders for winter business should be sent at once, 








TURNER'S 


Commercial Ink, 
Manufactured at Rochester, New York. 
For Sale (Retail) by all Stationers, Grocers, de. 


Ga” Wroresare Oxpers carefully packed in boxes and for- 
warded without delay to any of the country. 
Orders respectfully solicited, 
Farther particulars can be obtatned by addressing 
JOHN TURNER, Rochester, N. Y. 


3" Office on Buffalo street, opposite Arcade. octf 


ENGRAVING 


W ALL ITS BRANCHES—M: y, Implements, Cattle, 
Horses, Sheep, Pigs. Poultry, Buildings, Plants, “Flowers, 
Fruits, &., promptly executed in good style and on the most rea- 
senable terms. THOMAS LEADLEY, 
Office of the Genesee Farmer, Rochester, N. Y 





he 





$75 TO $150 PER MONTH. 
HE LITTLE GIANT SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
wantan Agent in each County, to solicit orders for their new 
$15 Machine, with gauge, screw-driver and extra needles. We 


will pay a 
LIBERAL SALARY AND EXPENSES, 
or give Lance Commission, For particulars, terms, etc., inclose 


T. 8. PAGE, Toledo, Ohio, . 
Generai Agent for the United States, 


BONE DUST. 

66 T= CHEAPEST AND BEST MANURE IN THE 
WORLD”—Constantly on hand, in large or small quanti- 

ties, werranted pure and of the best quality, made from 

bones gathered from the slaughter houses in Rochester. 


a stamp, and address 


oct8t 





from $15 to $20 per tun, according to fineness. Orders 


fully solicited. Address JOSEPH PRESTO 
1e°63-ly Box 2072, Rochester, N. 


BLOOMINGTON NURSERY, ILL. 
16 


ACRES APPLE TREES—Best stock ever offered—$@ 
with general assortment Ornamentals, Nursery Stocks, 


. 





to $60 per 1000. Also, Pears, Grapes, Small = 
Send 


$0,000 Tulips, with Hyacinths, Crocus, &o, Plant in fall. 
red stamp for catalogue. F. K. PHENI 
oc8t Bloomington, 





A FARM IN MICHIGAN. 
SMALL FARM, unimproved, aboat 14 miles from Detroit, 


4 





QP” Stereotypes furnished promptly at the lowest rates. aptf 


Good land, and near a Railroad Depot. Address 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. ¥. 
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“THE INDEPENDENT, — 


This weekly Religious, Literary, and Family Journal, edited by 
Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 

Rev. JOSHUA LEAVITT, D.D., 

And THEODORE TILTON, 


Is issued in the same form and at the same low price of 


TWO DOLLARS 


Per Annum, notwithstanding the great advance in white paper. 





It Affords its Readers: 


Fair and thoughtful editorial discussions of the most important 
facts, occurrences, and interests of this nation and of the world, 
A comprehensive record of facts, men, and movements of the 
Religious World. 


A fall and careful weekly history of the progress of the Rebel- 


Ample chronicles of the important general news, home and 
foreign. 

Fair and careful accounts of new books; made on the express 
principle of serving as a safe guide to buyers, 

Interesting correspondence from Washington, from the West, 
from the Army, from Abroad. 

Six columns a week of carefully selected m«tter for Family 
Reading; being prose and poetry, suited to interest both the Old 
and Young. 


A full chronicle of the progress of business and of the current 
peices of merchandise, produce, and live stock in New York City. 


A carefully prepared 


COMMERCIAL & FINANCIAL ARTICLE, 


embracing the latest and most reliable information in regard to 
the money market, trade, commerce, and business generally. In 
this department The Independent has secured a valuable reputa- 
tion for fairness, boldness, and for discussing all secular topics 
from the highest moral stand-point 


A DRY GOODS REPORT, 


furn'shed particularly for country merchgnts, a weekly report of 
the prices current in this city of all descriptions of domestic dry 
s. The information thus furnished, 60 ENTIRELY RELIABLE, 
ean not be found in any other periodical. We have the best of 
evidence on that point from all quarters. We are not permitted 
to give the names of the parties who make this weekly report to 
us, but will state that they are two competent merchants, with en- 
tirely. different connections, and that they are well known 
throughout the United States, and have been for years. The 
ices given are the exact figures at which the several descrip- 
ions of goods are sold for net casH by the jobbing houses in 
this city on THE DAY SAID REPORT 18 MADE, Viz., Wednesday of 
each week. 


One Sermon Every Week, 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER 


The followifig Eminent Writers are Special Contributors to its 
columns. 


WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER, 
REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER, 
REV. ROBERT M. HATFIELD, 

HORACE GREELEY, 
BAYARD TAYLOR, 
JOHN G, WHITTIER. 


Terws—$2 per annum, paid in advance. Specimen numbers 
seni gratis. » 
JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Publisher, 
No. 5 Beekman Street, New York. 


THE GENESEE FARMER. 








To Farmers, 
To Dairymen 


TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


ALL WHO HAVE FOR SALE 


FURS AND SKINS, 
FRUITS, Dry and Green, 
CHEESE, 
PORK, 
LARD, 
HAMS, 
FLAX, 
EGGS, 
TOBACCO, 
POULTRY, 
TALLOW, 
GAME, 
VEGETABLES, 
FLOUR, 
HONEY, 
GRAIN, 
BEEF, 
SEEDS, 

SORGHUM SUGAR AND SIRUP, &c., -4e., 
Can have them wedi sold at the highest prices in New York, with 
full Cash Returns always within Tew pays of their reaching the 
City, by forwarding them to the Commission House for Country 
Produce of JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
32 Jay street, New York. 


N. B.—The advertiser has had abundant experience im thi 
business, and trusts that he will continue to merit patronage 
by the most careful attention to the interest of his patrons. The 
articles are taken charge of on their arrival, and carefully dis 
posed of promptly to good cash customers, and cash re‘urns made 
immediately to the owner. 

7" The highest charge made for receiving and selling is fee 
per cent, 


A New York Weekly Price Ourrent is issued by J. Caurun- 
ten, which is sent free to all his patrons. A specimen copy -ent 
free to any desiring it. A trial will prove the above facts. For 
abundant references as to responsibility, integrity, &c., see the 
Price Ourrent, 


{9 Cash advanced on Consignments ot Produce. 
SEND FOR 
4 FREE COPY 
or 
PRICES CURRENT, 
And ali other Particulars, 
To 


JOSIAH CARPENTER, 





nov FOR SALE BY NEWS AGENTS. 


fan’68-ly 82 Jay-sirect, New York, 
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THE GENES 


GENESEE FARMER 


FOR 1864. 


——_—+ @ 


A GREAT PREMIUM LIST! 


——___—_ oe 


No Advance in Club Rates! 


e+ 


NOW IS THE TIME TO GET 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS! 


——_+ 6 o—_____ 


Three Months for Nothing ! 


eo 


One Hundred and Thirty-Hight 
Dollars in Cash Prizes! 


— e+ 


COMPETITION OPEN TO AlLL/ 


—— 9 


The Price of the Genesee Farmer for 1864 will be 75 cents 
a year; but in clubs of siz and upward it will be sent at 
50 cents a year. 

And as an inducement for our friends to make a special effort 
to obtain subscribers at this time, we will send the remaining 
numbers of this year free to all who subscribe now for 1864. Thay 
is to say: all who subscribe before the firat of November, will re- 
ceive the October, November and December numbers of this 
year free; and those who subscribe before the first of December 
will receive the November and December numbers free. 

All our Agents who get up a club of six can have the paper for 
1864, including the remaining numbers of this year, for fi/ty cents 
each. 

We believe our friends act as Agents for the Genesee Farrsr 
from a love of the cause; but we dezire toreward them as much 
as possible for their trouble, and to them and fo ail others we offer 
the following Premiums. 

1. To every person sending us sie subscribers, at 50 cents each, 
(88.00) we will send, prepaid, by return mail, a copy of the Ru- 
KAL ANNUAL for 1864, 25 cts. 

2. To every person sending us ten subscribers at our lowest 
elub rates of 50 cents each, ($5.00) we will send a copy of the 
Ganrser Farmer for 1864, and also a copy of the Rurat An- 
NUAL for 1864, (prepaid, by mail.). 85 cts, 

8. To every person sending us sixteen subscribers at 50 cents 
each, ($8.00) we will send, prepaid, by mail, a One Dollar pack- | 
age of Flower or Vegetable Seeds of the choicest varieties. Also, | 
a copy of the Farmer and Runa, ANNUAL for 1864, $1.85. 

4 Toevery person sending us twenty subscribers, at 50 cents 
each, ($10 00) we wi'l send, prepaid, by return mail, a copy of 
Rvarybody’s Lawyer, or The Horse and his Diseases, price $1.25; 
aad also two free copies of the Farmer for 1864. $2.45. 

5. To every person sending us thoenty-four subscribers, at 50 
eents each, ($12.00) we will send the entire set of the Rurau 
AxweaL anv Hortiouttvrat Directory for eight years, hand- 





EE FARME 
somely bound in two volumes, and also a free copy of the gq 
Farmer and Rurat ANNUAL for 1864 wa 


6. To every person sending us thirty subscribers at 59 wail . 
vach ($15,) we will send, prepaid by mail or express, a set of th 
GENESEE Farmer for 1858-9-60-"61 and "62, handsomely bound > 
in five volumes, together with a free copy of the Farwep and : 
Rugat ANNUAL for 1866. $6.00, 

CASH PRIZES! CASH PRIZES!! CASH PRIZES!!! 

To create a little emulation among our Agenis, és welj a8 to 
pay them as liberally as possible for their efforts in our behalf, we 
offer the following CASH PRIZES to those who get up the lorg 
est clubs in any part of the United States or Canada: 


ty & (\-—-TO THE PERSON sending us the Aighest number 
epe of subscribers, before the 15th of March 1864, at ! 
our lowest club rates of 50 cents each, we will send Pirry Do 

LaRs in cash. 


S30n. THE PERSON sending us the second highest 
e number, (as above,) we will send Turrty Dotans 
in cash, 
7 | ee THE PERSON sending us the third highs 
CD sal number, (as above,) we will send Twenty Dotians 
in cash, 


S150 THE PERSON sending us the fourth highay 
> 2? number, (as above,) we will send Firrzen Donnan 
in cash, 


| —TO THE PERSON sending us the fifth highest num. 
bi) ber (as above.) we will send Ten Do uuars in cash, 


Q5 ro THE PERSON sending us the sixth highest num 
eL ~ ber, (as above,) we will send Frvz Doviaes in eash, 


Ate "hed THE PERSON sending us the seventh highest num 
bin) yer, (as above,) we will send Four Douuars in cash, ; 


te —TO THE PERSON sending us the eighth highest num 
ba PD) ber, (as above,) we will send Turez Dovars in cash, 


Clubs are not required to be at one post-office, or sent to Ome 
address. We send the papers wherever the members of the club 
desire. It is not hecessary that the club should be sent in ali at 
one time. Names can be added at any time. and all that are 
sént in before the fifteenth of March will be counted im. Send 
on the names with the money as fast as they are obtained, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO COMMENCE. 


There are few persons any way interested in Farming or Gan 
ening that would not subscribe to the Genesee Farwer if they 
were shown a copy of the paper, and told that, if they subseribe 
at this time for 1864, they will receive the three remaining num 
bers of this year FREE. 


FORM CLUBS—FORM CLUBS—FORM CLUBS! 


Where a club of six is forwarded, the paper is not only sentat 
50 cents a year, but the pestage will be much less. Tosingls 
subscribers it is 12 cents a year; but when six papers are sent ® 
a package to one address, the postage is only Four cents a yeas, 
In forming clubs, therefore, there is a saving of twenty-five cep™ 
on the subscription and eight cents on postage. 


THREE MONTHS FOR NOTHING! 

Again we would remind a1 our friends that new subscriber 
at this time will receive the October, November and December 
numbers for nothing. Please call their attention to the fact and © 
ask them to subscribe. Tell them the Genesee Farmer is only 
Fifty Cents a year in elabs, and they get the paper for fife 
months. 

2" In sending money, if of large amount, it it is better 
procure a draft on New York, made payable to our order; but 
emall sums may be sent in bills. If the papers do not come in ® 
few days, write again, so that, if the letter has miscarried, the 
matter may be investigated. On these conditions money may be 
sent by mail at our risk. 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Posisner AND ProprreTor or Tax Genesee FARMER, 
October 1, 1863. Rocusstex, N. X. 








